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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to present the sociologist with the 
main psychological ideas of Freud and to stimulate discussion 
on the possibilities of co-operation between psycho-analysis and 
sociology. 

The first purpose is served by a statement of Freud’s views 
on important parts of psycho-analytic theory. This statement 
is closely based on a montage of extracts from Freud’s own writings. 
Considerations of copyright prevent the textual reproduction of 
lengthy quotations, but in all essential points an attempt has 
been made to stick closely to Freud’s own sequences of thought 
and his formulations. In footnotes the reader will find indicated 
the passages in Freud’s works which have been paraphrased. 
In this part of the book I have tried to make myself as little 
seen and heard as possible and to leave the stage entirely to 
Freud. If the reader should find here and there some abruptness 
of transition from one section to the next, he may find compensa- 
tion in the fact that what he is being offered is pure Freud and 
not somebody else’s interpretation of him. I have avoided any 
intrusion of my own thoughts and resisted all temptations to 
modify what he actually said. 

In the service of the second purpose, to stimulate co-operation 
between psycho-analysis and sociology, I have written an intro- 
ductory essay and a postscript in which I present my own views 
on the prospects and difficulties of such a co-operation. In 
addition to this, in the second part of the Bibliographical Guide, 
titles of books and articles are collected which either show how 
psycho-analysis has hitherto been applied to sociology or discuss 
the relationship between psychology and sociology in more 
general terms. I have to thank very warmly Dr. E. Kris and 
Dr. Leites, of New York, for furnishing me with a number of 
titles concerning the relationship of psycho-analysis to sociology. 

I wish to thank Professor Karl Mannheim, the editor of this 
series, not only for the stimulation which this book owes to his 
concern to establish co-operation between branches of knowledge 
which have so far existed in watertight compartments, but also 
for the contribution of many valuable items to the last part of 
the Bibliography. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Fritz Friedmann for assisting me 
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with corrections, and to my friend, Mr. Vivian Ogilvie, who 
not only translated my Introduction and Postscript but also 
took an essential part in the formulation of the middle part of 
this book, which sets out Freud’s doctrine. 

Finally I wish to express my gratitude to the Hogarth Press 
and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London, on whose published 
translations this statement of Freud’s views is based. I only 
hope that this book will stimulate the reader to make himself 
acquainted with the full range of Freud’s imperishable 
achievement. 

Walter Hollitscher. 

August, 1946. 



INTRODUCTION 

CONGERNINO THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND SOaOLOOY 

It is obvious that we cannot expect to gain insight into the 
feelings, desires, thoughts, actions, and achievements of a fellow 
human being, unless we have considerable knowledge of his 
social surroundings : his family background, and the class to 
which it belongs, his school, his work, and all the various other 
social institutions that influence him from the cradle to the grave. 
It is equally true, on the other hand, that any attempt to under- 
stand the origin and development of social institutions such as 
these raises the question : what were the psychological 
characteristics of the people who produced those institutions ? 

The connection between the psychological and social sciences 
appears to be of such an intimate nature that one is surprised 
that they have not long ago been merged into a single discipline, 
presentii^ the individual against the historical background of 
his age and historical events as psychologically explicable products 
of human activity. 

But in fact this is not the actual state of affairs at all. Different 
schools of psychology explain human behaviour in such extremely 
different ways that the puzzled sociologist faces a difficult choice. 
And when the psychologist asks for the historical background he 
requires, he is offered a no less generous variety of interpretations, 
ranging through all shades from the religious to the materialistic 
conception of history. 

The choice to be made is not simply a matter of taste. It b 
a question of scientific validity. Psychologists, sociologists, and 
historians must all alike accept the obligation to prove the 
correctness of their theses. Fortunately the criteria of truth 
they have to employ in so doing are not so different as some 
philosophers would have us believe. 

The author of this book is of the opinion that the sociologist, 
in so far as he takes an interest in the psychological mechanisms 
of the human beings of whom he treats, cannot dispense with 
a thorough knowledge of psycho-analytic psychology. This school 
of psychology centred its investigations on the really key questions 
of psychological behaviour (instead of on the classification of 
smells or the ability to memorize meaningless sequences of 
syllables, fascinating though such problems may be), without at 
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the same time committing the error of viewing man detached 
from his social surroundings. In short it seems to me the best 
that psychology has at present to offer to the sociologist. It will 
be my task to prove this. 

The psychologist should, however, be chary of promises in 
his dealings with sociologists. There is current, it seems to me, an 
elementary misunderstanding, according to which psychology 
usurps — or ought to usurp — the function of the historian and to 
“ explain ” historical events by means of psychological short- 
cuts. The argument runs something like this. Human actions 
are determined by conscious and (if the analysts arc right) 
unconscious motives. Further, it can hardly be denied nowadays 
that history is made by man, that historical events are the con- 
sequences of human activity. From this the “ conclusion ** is 
drawn that in respect of every historical event it should be 
possible to find in the persons concerned conscious or unconscious 
motives aiming at the production of this event. I do not know 
whether this is seriously considered to be a logical conclusion. 
It would be humiliating to think so. However that may be, the 
hope of clarifying the division of labour between psychologists 
and sociologists makes it appear justifiable to look a little further 
into this fallacy. By doing so we may hope to remove some 
fundamental misunderstandings. 

Let us start with a very simple example. Suppose we come 
to a river and find that the bridge which starts at one bank does 
not lead to the other : it has broken down in the middle. Now 
we know that bridges are made by men. But should we con- 
clude therefore that somebody, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, set out to construct not a serviceable but an unserviceable 
bridge ? 


Obviously there is such a thing as the miscarriage of an 
intention, be that intention conscious or unconscious. This 
alone would forbid us to draw from an historical event a direct 
conclusion regarding the intentions of the actors. 

Now let us conader a less trivial case. There is a rumour 
hat a bank is m difficulty. In order to save their investments 
the creditors make a » run » on the bank, as a consequence of 
which, iMtead of saving their money, they precipitate their loss 

that T "ght to conclude 

that those people to lose their money ? Even if one among 

them, who was fanuhar with the mechanism of “ runs ”, wm 

led by conscious or unconscious self-destructive motives, so that 
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he in fact succeeded in achieving the goal of his urge, the motive 
of the mass of creditors would still be the conscious one of saving 
their money. And unhappily the result was precisely the opposite. 
(Incidentally this is what often happens when people interfere 
with institutions whose mechanism they do not grasp — although 
those institutions themselves are naturally man-made.) But no 
self-respecting psychologist would postulate a wave of self- 
destructiveness merely because the behaviour of these masses 
brought about the crash of their bank. 

This instance demonstrates one thing plainly enough ; in 
history, what the actors desire to bring about, either consciously 
or unconsciously, does not always happen. Frequently their 
interests and intentions run contrary to each other. If a psycholo- 
gist attempted to explain the conclusion of a wages agreement, 
he would consider the intentions of the employer or company 
regarding the rate of wages, and those of the workmen or their 
trade union. Further he would have to take into consideration 
any changes that might have occurred during the period of the 
wages conflict in the market in which the employer intended to 
offer his carefully calculated commodities, as well as any changes 
that might have taken place in the labour market in which the 
workers negotiate the price of their labour. The employer may 
possess psychological peculiarities caused by childhood experiences 
which make him particularly strong-minded or particularly soft- 
hearted. He may be a Tory or a Liberal. The trade union leader 
may harbour conscious or unconscious hatred towards the 
employer. He may wish to show his usefulness as a mediator 
(or, dazzled by Hollywood, as a future son-in-law). It would be 
hopeless to try to construct a sort of psychological parallelogram 
of forces from these factors, whose direction and strength are in 
part unknown, with the idea of thus foreseeing the result brought 
about in these particular historical circumstances by the con- 
sciously or unconsciously motivated actions of the persons 
concerned.^ When sociologists try to foresee the trend of the 

^ Cf. Letter written by Engels to Joseph Bloch : — 

London, 

2ist September y iBg/o, 

"... history makes itself in such a way that the final result always arises from 
conflicts between many individual wills, of which each again has been made what 
it is by a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innumerable intersecting 
forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces which give rise to one resultant — 
the historical event. This again may itself be viewed as the product of a power 
which, taken as a whole, works unconsciously and without volition. For what each 
individual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is something that 
no one willed.*' 
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wages curve, they do not usually engage in psychological 
research into motives. They avail themselves of their knowledge 
that correlations exist between ascertsdnable facts (of a non- 
psychological nature) and the fact they are seeking to ascertain, 
and they base their predictions on these correlations which they 
call sociological or economic laws. We psychologists follow their 
exertions with admiring interest. 

It will by now be clear what the misunderstanding is which 
these remarks are meant to obviate. Psychology, or in our case 
psycho-analysis, does not undertake to give a direct explanation 
of historical events and developments by means of those feelings, 
desires, thoughts, and springs of actions which it has discovered 
in men in the course of research. This would be a hopeless 
endeavour in our society, full of conflicts as it is, where the 
relations between the different classes are exceedingly indirect. 
Its method is nevertheless capable of throwing light on the 
psychological mechanisms with which men react to the stimuli 
of the world inside them and the world around them. By means 
of these reactions they reproduce in each generation the social 
conditions they were born to and sometimes even reshape them. 
No one will deny that in order to explain the behaviour of 
individuals a knowledge of the particular psychological 
mechanisms operating within them is indispensable. On the 
other hand, that the facts which occupy the historian and 
sociologist— to put it crudely, human institutions and their 
development— cannot be psychologically explained as con- 
sequences of individual intentions, our previous remarks tried 
to suggest. (We shall have to go into the matter more thoroughly 
m the concluding chapter.) 

There is, however, an extensive intermediate field whose 
characteristic is that within it sociologists make ample use of 
psychological concepts and theories, while psychologists do the 
same with those of sociology. The subject-matter of this field is 
the theory of the behaviour of differentiated human groups or, 
m a certain sense, the differentiating theory of group behaviour. 

1 his commonly goes under the name of social psychology. 

The topics wluch fall within this field are legion. In describing 
e.g. the role of the leader in relation to the members of his party, 

th! teachers in the education of the young, 

the attitude of Ae white workers to the black or the white student 
colleague, the attitudes of the criminal, the revolu- 
honary and the petit-bourgcois to the police, of the newspaper 
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reader to the editor, of the picturegoer to the ideology of the 
producer, who could avoid making extensive use of historical- 
sociological as well as psychological concepts and theories ? It is 
a matter of frequent complaint that in doing so an author 
uses the latest theory in his own subject and the last theory but 
one (if not two) in the other subject, and is apt to combine well- 
informed perspicacity with something like naive gullibility. In 
all these problems our concern is not only what happens in society 
and under what economic, social, and national circumstances, 
but, so to speak, how it happens, what psychologically takes place 
in the actors. To know this is necessary if we want thoroughly 
to understand these social processes, as well as useful if we intend 
to change them by direct intervention. 

One word more to define more precisely the character of 
this special field. Such a combined sociological-psychological 
investigation is called for when the individuals forming a sociolo- 
gically defined group display common psychological peculiarities 
which are of social relevance. 

The “ white workers of New Orleans ” are, for example, such 
a sociologically defined group ; they are people who all occupy 
a similar position in the process of production. If they also have 
common psychological characteristics (however they may have 
come by them), as a consequence of which they display an 
approximately homogenous attitude towards the equally sociolo- 
gically defined group of negro workers, then the conditions arc 
fulfilled which make this particular complex of problems a 
proper subject of study for a differentiating social psychology. 

The reverse may also happen : a psychologically defined 
group may, by virtue of what its members have in common, 
constitute a social group, which would then come to be marked 
by further psychological peculiarities. 

Thus, for instance, homosexuals may, because of their 
psychological peculiarity, form circles for the sake of companion- 
ship within a social group. The members of these circles now 
develop further psychological peculiarities as a group, for example, 
a common submissiveness for fear of the threat of exposure. 
(A phenomenon well known and feared inside political parties.) 

When we described topics of this kind as comprising a 
special intermediate field, we did not intend to define the extent 
of this field. I believe it to be extensive, and by no means sharply 
separated from the adjoining fields of psychology on the one side 
and sociology (and history) on the other. The borderline is 
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blurred by the fact that almost every sociological treatise contains 
remarks on psychological mechanisms, and vice versa. Both 
sets of remarks frequently take the form of unjustified generaliza- 
tions — pronouncements about groups that are too extensive and 
not sufficiently differentiated. The sociologist, for example, 
may make general pronouncements about the state of mind of 
“ the German youth ” and the psychologist about “ the causes 
of anti-semitism ”. Social psychology, therefore, is usually 
concerned with differentiated groups, because no statement can 
be made about general and undifferentiated ones, which is both 
true and worth making. 

We have now, I hope, removed some obstacles. One could 
hardly get very far with a social-psychological work if one were 
not aware of them. 

Our subject proper starts with a preliminary enumeration 
of those psychological mechanisms, a knowledge of which we 
declared to be indispensable for the social psychologist. 

It is useful to realize that most books treating of our subject 
employ a terminology almost all of which is to be found in every- 
day speech and may well be called pre-scientific. It seems to 
me that it is frequently unscientific as well. For the realm of 
everyday psychological impressions and judgments is often one 
of illusions which we choose to have about ourselves and our 
fellow beings. It constitutes an attempt to catch non-existent 
fish with blunt hooks. We speak of “ thoughts ’’ as though they 
were a sort of cinema show taking place in strict privacy before 
our mind’s eye. We speak of people who “ love ” and “ hate ”, 
‘‘admire” and “despise”, “judge” and “ sympathize 
“ educate ” and “ obey ”, and we imagine that we have said 
something clear and correct. In reality, once we try to express 
ourselves a little more clearly, we meet as a rule with the most 
unexpected difficulties. And if we at last succeed in giving an 
exact description of what we meant, it often turns that there is 
no such thing at all ! One might almost believe that the angel 
who drove the first psychologist into the realm of reality must 
have proclaimed : “ By their terminology ye shall know them.” 

We have already referred to psychological mechanisms, by 
which we meant those regularities of behaviour which psycholo- 
gists have discovered in the course of their researches. 

Now, Freud discovered that a knowledge of people’s conscious 
or easily remembered feelings, thoughts, desires, etc., is not 
sufficient to explain their behaviour. The psychologist needs in 
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addition to know a number of data of which the individual is 
unconscious, but which by means of psychological mechanisms — 
unconscious mechanisms — decisively influence his behaviour, 
both in general and in detail. 

These unconscious motives of human behaviour are of widely 
different origin. They come from sources which are known to the 
biologist (or should be known to him — here Freud had many 
gaps to fill) : that is, they are of an instinctual character. They 
come, too, from sources with which the sociologist should be 
familiar : from deposits precipitated in the mind of the individual 
by the human, the social milieu, without his being aware of it. 
What we call “ conscience ” in everyday language is the shunting- 
yard of these determinants of our behaviour. 

This “ unconscious ” is not a rare animal which Freud 
discovered in the jungles of the soul, as Sir Harry Johnston dis- 
covered the okapi in the primeval forest. It is not a question of 
a single unknown fact which had hitherto eluded the attention of 
scientists, but of undiscovered laws, without a knowledge of which 
it is impossible to attempt to predict the peculiar features of human 
behaviour. It is as though someone tried to predict the refraction 
undergone by rays passing through a system of lenses by their 
appearance, describing them with epithets like “ beautiful ”, 
“ glittering ”, “ sparkling ”, etc., and then discovered suddenly 
that what matters is index of refraction and radius of curvature. 
That is where the theory of lens systems begins ; what he practised 
before belongs rather to the province of play or magic than of 
science. 

Many of these psychological mechanisms are of the greatest 
interest to the sociologist. There is, for instance, the mechanism 
of identification^ by means of which we imitate our models ; that 
of super-ego formation^ by which we internalize the social demands 
of our milieu ; that of transference^ by which we repeat attitudes 
acquired in a certain situation, in other situations which may 
be quite different ; that of sublimationy by which impulses directed 
towards goals which society bans, are deflected towards goals 
which are likely to meet with indifference or approval ; that of 
rationalization, by which without indulging in conscious hypocrisy 
we substitute for our actual motives or many of our thoughts, 
others which we can bear more easily. And there are many 
others. 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to prove that all 
this is not an inventory of slogans, but an enumeration of 
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tool'Concepts of psychological scientific practice. We shall also 
show there that the mechanisms which these concepts denote 
are of the greatest social-psychologic 2 il relevance. 

For, if we want to understand how people fit into their social 
milieu and adapt themselves to it, we must know the nature 
of their reaction to internal and external stimuli. Now the way 
in which a person reacts is determined by his instinctual equip- 
ment. Like all living beings he strives to satisfy his instinctive 
desires in the environment in which he finds himself. What the 
objects of these desires are, however, depends not only on his 
biological nature, but also on the “ conditioning ” to which 
he has been subject — the vicissitudes that determine the relative 
strength of the various impulses in any particular individual. 
It will be appreciated why the social psychologist needs both the 
biological knowledge of man’s instinctual equipment, and this 
psychological and sociological knowledge of the influences of 
the outer world, which — ^within the biologically given frame of 
possible instinctual goals — determine the actual, historical 
choice of a particular instinctual goal. 

Thus, our exposition of psycho-analytical theory “for 
sociologists ” must not omit the theory of instincts. 

Mer studying the different psychological mechanisms 
mentioned above, we shall be in a better position to understand 
how the conscious and unconscious reactions of individuals and 
groups lead to the individual and group behaviour which interests 
the sociologist. 

Those who know the extent of Freud’s lifework and of the 
literature of psycho-analysis may well ask themselves how all 
this can be coherently described in a small book. That would 
indeed be an impossible task. Also, an undesirable one, for why 
should we try to deceive our readers into believing that they can 
do without the study of Freud’s works ? Freud was a most 
economical writer, a writer of classical stature, who states what 
he has to tell his readers in just as many words as are required to 
ind.k6 hiniself understood without ambiguity. 

The purpose of the next part of this book is to set out those 
conceptions and theories of Freud which the sociologist cannot 
dispense with if he is interested in what is going on inside the 
people of whose social behaviour he treats. 
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Suppose I experience some perfectly ordinary mental event. 
For example, I think of my parents’ house or I desire to buy a 
gramophone or I feel angry at having lost my umbrella. The 
thought or desire or whatever it may be is present to my con- 
sciousness : I am aware of it. A moment later it has gone : it 
is no longer before my consciousness : I am not aware of it any 
more. Then, after an interval, it may come back again, just as 
it was before. No fresh perception through the senses has 
occurred in the meantime to cause its reappearance. We say 
that it has come back from memory. 

This fact is so familiar that it may seem to call for no explana- 
tion. Yet a moment’s reflection leaves one asking : what 
happened in the interval ? The account we normally give of 
this matter is that, somehow or other, the thought or desire or 
emotion has been in my mind all the time, though it was not 
present to my consciousness. It was “ latent ”. In what form 
it continued to exist, we do not commonly attempt to imagine. 

ni-; uL- I The whole supposition of the persistence of mental 
Phtlosopfucal , ^ ^ ^ 1 . u 

. f elements while we are not aware of them has been 

^ criticized on philosophical grounds. The objection 

is made that the latent thought cannot be said to have existed 
as anything psychical at all. It could only have existed as a 
physical disposition for the same psychical phenomenon to recur. 
To this objection we may make at least three replies. First, it 
implies a theory that runs far beyond the domain of psychology 
proper. Secondly, by assuming the terms “ conscious ” and 
“ mental ” to be synonymous, it simply begs the question. And, 
thirdly, the objectors are quite out of order in denying to 
psychology the right to account for its most common facts, such 
as memory, by its own means. 

Obviously the first step to be taken is to clarify our use of the 
terms “ conscious ” and “ unconscious Freud proposes that 
to start with we should only call a thought or other mental 


’ Coll. Pap., vol. iv, pp. a I -29 [A Note on the Unconscious in Psycho-Analysis]. 
Coll. Pap., vol. iv, pp. loi ff. [The Unconscious]. 

The Ego and the Id, pp. 14 ff. 

Introductory Lectures, pp. 240 f., 2-^ ff. 

For abbreviations of titles sec the Bibliography. 

q 
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element “ conscious ” if and when it is present to the conscious- 
ness, i.e. if I am aware of it. If it is latent, if it exists in my mind 
but I am not at the moment aware of it, it should be called 
“ unconscious 

But if I am not aware of it, how can I know it exists ? From 
the nature of the case, the evidence can only be indirect. I can 
only infer it from indirect signs, from circumstantial evidence. 
Memory is the example that lies readiest to hand. You mention 
the Norman Conquest. The date 1066 comes to my mind. Until 
you spoke the date was not present to my consciousness : I was 
not thinking of it, as we say. Yet I had been aware of it at times 
before, and now I am aware of it again. The testimony of such 
everyday experiences makes us ready to admit that the date has 
remained in my mind all the time, “ latent.” 


How we Ascribe 
Mental Life to 
Other Persons 

fact is that the 


There is nothing very odd about postulating 
the existence of mental elements of which we 
are not directly aware. It is what we always 
do where other people are concerned. For the 
only states of mind of which I can be directly aware 


are my own. As far as other people are concerned, I can only 
attribute to them the possession of states of mind — or indeed of 


consciousness — by inference and analogy. I see them carrying 
out actions, I hear them speak, and the only conclusion I can 
draw to render their behaviour intelligible is that they are made 
in the same way as I am, that they are conscious and have states 
of mind. 


Because of these facts, the methods of acquiring psychological 
data have been traditionally given as two : by introspection and 
sby observation. 


We all take the identity of other human beings with our- 
selves for granted. But it is not a direct awareness. It is an 
inference. The inference is spontaneous and universal. In fact, 
men have by no means restricted it to human beings. It has 
often been extended to animals. It has even been extended to 
plants, inanimate objects, the world at large. Among primitive 
peoples and small children the gulf between the ego and other 
objects was, or is, not very great. With the advance of knowledge 
the gulf has widened and to-day we refuse to attribute conscious- 
ness to sticks and stones and even plants ; we are doubtful about 
attnbuting it to animals. Only in the case of our fellow men has 
the assumption of consciousness survived criticism. But — let it 
be repeated— even in this universally accepted instance, the 
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attribution of consciousness is an inference ; it does not possess 
the direct certainty that we have of our own conscious- 
ness. 

What psycho-analysis asks us to do is to apply this same 
method of inference to ourselves, however little we may be 
inclined to do so. What does this amount to ? It amounts to 
looking at our own actions in the same way as we look at those 
of another person. If the actions of another person seem at 
first sight difficult to account for, we are not content to write 
them off as arbitrary, mysterious, and inexplicable. We try to 
account for them. We try to discover what caused them. We 
assume, that is to say, that the other person’s mental life forms 
a system of cause and effect ; that his thoughts, desires, feelings, 
etc., are conditioned and subject to a certain regularity. We 
believe that identifiable mechanisms are at work. So we try 
to fit his, at first sight inexplicable, action into the context of 
his total mental life and account for it by what we believe we 
know of the principles which operate in it. We all do this and 
we are reasonably good at it. But when we turn to ourselves 
and notice actions or other manifestations which we are unable 
to link up with the rest of our mental life, we hesitate to follow 
the same procedure. We find it difficult to acknowledge that our 
own actions, thoughts, desires, emotions, are conditioned. The 
idea of tracing their causes is repugnant to us. There is a peculiar 
obstacle in the way of our applying to ourselves the methods of 
investigation that we apply to others. And this stands between 
us and a true knowledge of ourselves. 

But supposing I overcome my reluctance and apply the same 
method of inference to myself, what does it yield ? According to 
Freud it does not lead at once to the discovery of an unconscious. 
The conclusion to which it first gives rise is that there is within 
me a second consciousness existing side by side with the con- 
sciousness I know. 

This theory immediately evokes several criticisms. In the 
first place a consciousness of which its possessor knows nothing 
is a very different matter from the consciousness of another 
person. I am not directly aware of the other person’s con- 
sciousness, but he is. A consciousness of which nobody is con- 
scious seems hardly worth discussing. Certainly those who reject 
the idea of an unconscious system existing in the mind, will not 
accept in its place an “ unconscious consciousness ”. Secondly, 
psycho-analysis shows that the latent mental processes which we 
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infer are to a large extent independent of one another and ignorant 
of one another. So far from forming a second consciousness, they 
oflen seem so disconnected that we should be driven to postulate 
not only a second consciousness, but a third, a fourth, perhaps an 
infinite series of them — each unknown to us and to the others. 
This is not in itself impossible, but the idea that “ my mind a 
kingdom is ” in such a populous sense seems too far-fetched to 
be acceptable. Thirdly, and this is the most serious objection, 
we must give due weight to the fact that psycho-analysis reveals 
some of our latent processes as possessing peculiarities which 
strike us as almost incredible because they run so directly counter 
to all the recognized attributes of consciousness. They are not 
like a second consciousness at all. They seem alien to what 
we know of consciousness. 

IMection of the ™ objection alone would justify us in 
Term Subconsdous the theory of a second consciousn«s. 

What we are justified in inferring is the 
existence within us of certain mental operations of which, while 
they are going on, we are not conscious. These operations are 
best described as “ unconscious ”, and the whole system of them 
as “ the unconscious The terms “ subconscious ” and “ sub- 
consciousness ” should not be used, because they are incorrect 
and misleading. 

But is all this of any importance ? Is it anything more than 
a rather pedantic piece of description or classification ? It might 
be brushed aside on these grounds if we had nothing more to 
deal with than the well-known facts of memory and of association 
by means of unconscious links. But more is involved. There 
are other facts which compel us .to distinguish between conscious 
and unconscious processes and which lend increased significance 
to the distinction. There is, notably, the peculiar fact of post- 
hypnotic suggestion, which has been demonstrated time and 
again by experiment. 

Post-hypnotic consider this experiment. The patient is 

Suggestion ^ hypnotic state. While he is in this 

state, the doctor orders him to perform a certain 
action— not then, but at a certain definite moment after he has 
been awakened, say, half an hour afterwards. The patient is 
then roused from his hypnotic state. He is fully conscious and 
seems perfectly normal. He has no recollection of what took 
place while he was under hypnosis. Yet, at the appointed time, 
e impulse to perform the prescribed action comes into his 
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mind and he performs it. He performs it consciously, but he 
docs not know why. 

There would appear to be only one way of describing what 
has happened : the order has been present in the patient’s mind 
all the time, hut it has been latent or unconscious until the 
appointed moment arrived, and then it became conscious. But 
when it did emerge into consciousness only part of it emerged — 
the idea of the action to be performed. Everything else con- 
nected with the action — the order, the influence of the doctor, 
the recollection of the hypnotic state — still remained un- 
conscious. 

^ An experiment of this kind has something further to 

teach us. It leads us from a purely descriptive account 
of such phenomena to a dynamic view. For what 
happened at the appointed time? It was not simply that the 
idea of the prescribed action emerged as an object of conscious- 
ness. It emerged as a dynamic idea, an idea with active force, 
so that it was not merely contemplated but performed. This is 
the most striking point about the whole business. The doctor’s 
order, given while the patient was under hypnosis, was the 
stimulus to action. Yet only the idea of the action and the urge 
to perform it emerged into consciousness. The order itself 
remained unconscious : it was at one and the same time uncon- 
scious and active. 

Post-hypnotic suggestion is not, of course, a natural, 
spontaneous occurrence of everyday life. It is artificial, a product 
of the laboratory. Nevertheless, if we adopt the theory of hysterical 
phenomena first enunciated by Pierre Janet and afterwards 
elaborated by Breuer and Freud, we find ourselves in possession 
of a wealth of natural facts, which show clearly what is the 


psychological character of post-hypnotic suggestion. 
jj j. The mind of the hysterical patient teams with 

nc^aous as which are at once active and unconscious. 

in ys ena symptoms come from such ideas. 

The hysterical mind is ruled by them. Suppose, for instance, 
that a hysterical woman vomits. Her vomiting may spring from 
the idea of being pregnant — an idea of which she may be quite 
unaware, although it can easily be detected in her mind and 
made conscious to her by psycho-analysis. Or take another 
case. A hysterical patient may be subject to jerks and sudden 
movements, constituting what will be called “ one of his fits ”. 
In carrying them out he is not aware that they represent anything 
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at all. He may not have any particular feeling about them. But 
analysis will show that, far from being arbitrary and meaningless, 
these movements are a sketchy reproduction of some incident 
in the patient’s life. He has no conscious recollection of the 
incident while he is re-enacting it, yet there it is, operative and 
active during the fit. 

Th fh f Analysis shows that in all forms of neurosis 

lloSiL preponderance of 

active unconscious ideas. A latent or un- 
conscious idea is, therefore, by no means necessarily a weak one. 
Analysis also shows that the presence of such an idea in the 
mind can be established by extremely cogent, albeit indirect, 
evidence. 

On the strength of what we have seen so far we can amplify 
our classification of ideas as “ conscious ” or “ unconscious ” 
by drawing a fundamental distinction between different kinds 
of unconscious or latent ideas. The theory that once prevailed 
was that every latent idea was so because it was weak and that 
as it gathered strength it became conscious. We now have 
reason to believe that there are some latent ideas which, however 
strong they have become, do not pierce their way into con- 
sciousness. Freud therefore distinguishes between two kinds of 
latent ideas. Those which as they grow stronger thrust them- 
The Concept selves into consciousness, he calls pre-consdous. 
“ Preconscious ” He reserves the term unconscious for those others 
which for all their intensity and activity, do 
not become conscious — the type which he first came to study 
in cases of neurosis. Thus the term unconscious which we have 
used up to now in a general descriptive sense as equivalent to 
“ latent ”, becomes more precise : it comes to designate 
ideas which have a certain dynamic character that with- 
holds them from consciousness despite their intensity and 
activity. 


At this point a number of objections will probably be 
raised. 

Instead of ^suming the existence of unconscious mental 
element^ of which we can have no direct knowledge, would it 
not be better to assume that consciousness can be split up in 
such a way that certain ideas or other psychical elements form 
a consciousness apart, detached and estranged from the main 
body of conscious activity ? There are weU-known pathological 
cases, such as that of Dr. Azam or the cases studied by Dr. Morton 
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Prince, which have led serious investigators to conclude that in 
fact consciousness can be split up. 

D • r^L To this Freud answers : unless the word con- 

Term Sblit robbed of all meaning, we must 

^ ^ „ not use it to cover anything of which the owner 

himself is not aware. To speak of a conscious- 
ness of which the owner is not conscious is to trifle with words. 
Pathological cases like those cited are better described as a 
shifting of consciousness, rather than as a splitting of conscious- 
ness. For, after all, what happened in these cases was that the 
consciousness oscillated between two different psychical com- 
plexes, so that they were conscious and unconscious by turns. 
In any case, as was said before, those who refuse to countenance 
unconscious ideas are not likely to be appeased by the offering 
of an “ unconscious consciousness 

“ r // /; f ^ second objection may be raised. Many 
ra a ons oj psychologists who acknowledge the facts of 
psycho-analysis, try to account tor them without 
accepting the theory of the unconscious. Desiring to find an 
explanation solely in terms of consciousness, they seize on the 
indisputable fact that there are many gradations of consciousness 
— ^gradations of intensity or clarity. Some ideas, they point out, 
are vivid and sharply defined in our consciousness, while others are 
so faint and blurred that we do not notice them. What psycho- 
analysts do (they argue) is to give the most dimly conscious 
ideas the inappropriate name of “ unconscious ”, whereas these 
ideas are just as much “ in consciousness ” as the most vivid 
ones and can be rendered completely and intensely conscious 
if sufficient attention is paid to them. 

Freud replies : the fact that there arc gradations of clarity 
in consciousness does not prove that there are no unconscious 
ideas. There are many gradations of light, from dazzling glare 
to faintest glimmer, but we cannot therefore conclude that 
there is no such thing as darkness. There are varying degrees 
of vitality, but we cannot conclude that there is no such thing 
as death. Furthermore, if “ what is unnoticeable ” is to be 
included under the concept of “ what is conscious ”, we are back 
at the absurdity already referred to, the absurdity of a “conscious ” 
idea of which the possessor is not conscious. And this surely 
plays havoc with the one and only piece of direct and certain 
knowledge that we have of the mind. Finally, says Freud, the 
attempt to equate what psycho*analysis calls “ unconscious ” 
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“ Unconscious ” 
Not Equivalent 
to^^ Unnoticed^' 


with what everyday language calls “ unnoticed ” 
ignores the dynamic conditions involved in the 
phenomena we are seeking to illuminate — 
conditions which had a decisive influence on 


the formulation of the psycho-analytic view. For this equation 
of “ unconscious ” with ‘‘ unnoticed ” passes over two facts. 
First, if an idea of the kind which psycho-analysts have in mind 


is unnoticed, it will take a very considerable effort to get the 
attention fixed on it. Indeed, no small part of the analyst’s 
practical work consists in trying to get the patient’s attention 
on to the “ unnoticed ” idea. Secondly, when the attention has 
been successfully directed to it, the idea which was hitherto 
unnoticed is not recognized by consciousness ; it often seems 
so alien, so utterly repugnant to everything the consciousness 
ever entertains, that it is instantly disavowed. This is quite 
a different situation from that in which the spotlight of attention 
moves on to an idea which has hitherto been dim and unnoticed, 
and renders it strong and distinct. 

Freud concludes : the attempt to avoid postulating the 
unconscious by taking refuge in some elaboration of the fact 
that ideas may be hardly noticed or even entirely unnoticed is 
nothing more than the hugging of a preconceived belief that 
“ mental ” and ** conscious ” are identical terms and that their 
identity has been settled once and for all. 


The Unconscious ^ objection is often raised. It is that 
in Normal psycho-analysts apply to normal psychology 

Psychology conclusions which are drawn chiefly from the 

study of pathological conditions and that there- 
fore, while unconscious ide2is may operate in the minds of 
neurotics or in odd circumstances like post-hypnotic suggestion, 
these are abnormal cases and do not justify the assumption of an 
unconscious at work in normal people under normal conditions. 
We shall meet the general objection later. For the moment it 
will be enough to point out that, as a matter of fact, psycho- 
analysts do not rest their case solely on abnormal phenomena. 
Psycho-analysis has shown that certain defects of function which 


occur every day among perfectly healthy people, e.g. slips of 
the tongue and errors of memory, depend on the operation of 
strong unconscious ideas in exactly the same way as do neurotic 
symptoms. 


So much for objections. Let us resume our argument. 

We have now refined our conception of latent processes 


by 
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difFercntiating between preconsdous and unconscious ideas. In so 
doing we have passed beyond mere classification and been led 
to form an opinion about functional and dynamic relations in 
the actions of the mind. We have seen that a preconsdous activity 
can pass into consciousness without difficulty, while an unconsdous 
one remains so, under ordinary circumstances, and seems to 
be cut off from consciousness. 

We do not know whether these two modes of psychical 
activity are in fact identical or, from the start, essentially different. 
Psycho-analysis does tell us, however, that it is by no means 
impossible for a product of unconscious mental activity to break 
through into consciousness, but that to do so a considerable 
effort is required. When we try to do it, we become aware of 
Resistance obstacle ; there is a distinct feeling of opposition 
or repugnance within ourselves, which must be over- 
come before we can get at it. We all know the feeling, when we 
are trying to recall a name, that something is holding it back. 
When the psycho-analyst produces this reaction in a patient, it 
reveals itself by unmistakable signs and he knows that he has 
struck against what is called the patient’s resistance to the idea. 
The unconscious idea is kept from becoming conscious by active 
psychical forces which oppose its reception. These forces do 
not oppose the reception of preconsdous ideas. Psycho-analysis 
leaves no room for doubt that this resistance to unconscious ideas 
is provoked by the nature and significance for us of their contents. 

Having reached this point, the most plausible theory that we 
can formulate is the following, (i) Unconsciousness is a normal 
and inevitable phase in our psychological processes. (2) Every 
mental act begins as an unconscious one. { 3) Whether it remains 
so or proceeds into consciousness depends on whether it encounters 
resistance or not. (4) The distinction between pre-conscious 
and unconscious activity is not a primary one, but arises only 
after repulsion has sprung up. It is the fact of repulsion that 
gives us reason to distinguish, for the purposes of both theory 
and practice, between those ideas which can appear and reappear 
in consciousness at any moment and those which cannot. 

Freud borrows an analogy — a “ rough but not inadequate ” 
one, he says — ^from photography. The first stage of a photograph 
is the ‘‘ negative ”. Every photograph has to pass through this 
stage. When they are examined, some of these negatives survive 
the test and are admitted to the “ positive process ” which results 
in the final picture. 
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Just as not every negative becomes a positive, so it is not 
necessary that every unconscious mental process should become 
a conscious one. Every mental process belongs originally to the 
unconscious psychical system ; under certain circumstances it 
can pass into the conscious system. 

spatial MoM « convenient to describe these systems in 
of the Mind terms, although of course such a descrip- 

tion is fictitious and crude. We may compare the 
unconscious system to a large ante-room, in which the various 
psychical elements — thoughts, emotions, impulses, and so on — 
jostle one another, like a crowd of suitors hoping for an audience. 
A doorway leads into a second and smaller apartment, a sort of 
audience chamber, in which the consciousness holds court. On 
the threshold stands a doorkeeper, who scrutinizes the would-be 
entrants and refuses admittance to those of whom he disapproves. 
Sometimes he turns a suitor back at the threshold. Sometimes, 
if his vigilance flags or he is slow in recognizing the suitor, he 
tugs one back who has already set foot inside the audience 
chamber. While any mental element is outside, in the unconscious, 
it is not visible to the consciousness, which is of course in the 
other room. So, to begin with, all alike are unconscious. When 
one of them pushes forward to the threshold and is turned back, 
it is denied access to the consciousness. In other words, it is 
The Concept incapable of becoming conscious. In the 

of Repression of psycho-analysis, it is repressed. 

When one of them has succeeded in crossing the 
threshold, it is capable of becoming conscious, although it has 
not necessarily caught the attention of consciousness. It is then 
what we have decided to call “ preconscious ”. In fact, the 
second chamber may be suitably called the preconscious system, 
because whatever has entered is capable of becoming an object 
of consciousness, although consciousness is not aware of all the 
occupants of the room at any one moment. “ Repressed ” 
therefore means that the psychical element concerned is unable 
to pass out of the unconscious system because the doorkeeper 
refuses it admittance to the preconscious system. The door- 
keeper IS what the psycho-analyst has come to know in his 
attempts to treat patients as “ resistance ”. 

This little drama of fictions is admittedly crude and fantastic, 
t IS not meant as a scientific description, but as an aid to the 
imagination, like Ampere’s mannikin swimming in the electric 
current. We may improve on it later. Nevertheless, its main 
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features — the two chambers, the doorkeeper on the threshold 
between them, and consciousness as a spectator at the end of 
the second room — do approximate in a useful degree to the 
facts of reality. 

To have distinguished between preconscious and unconscious 
psychical activity and to have recognized the barrier that keeps 
them apart is not the final or the most important result of psycho- 
analytic investigations. There is one product of the mind which 
Dreams f^^Har to most normal people and yet bears such 
a striking resemblance to the wildest productions of 
insanity that philosophers in the past found it no more intelligible 
than insanity itself. This product is our dreams. Now it was on 
the study of dreams that psycho-analysis was founded, and the 
interpretation of dreams is the most complete piece of work it 
has done up to the present. 

One of the commonest types of dream-formation is the 
following. During the day a train of thoughts has been set in 
motion in the waking mind. It has retained enough of its 
momentum to escape the general inhibition of interests which 
ushers in sleep and constitutes the mental preparation for sleep. 
During the night this residue of the day’s mental work joins 
forces with one of the unconscious tendencies which have existed 
in the dreamer’s mind since his childhood, but which are 
ordinarily excluded from consciousness by repression. Reinforced 
by this ally from the unconscious the thoughts become active 
again and emerge into consciousness in the shape of a dream. 

Three things take place, (i) The thoughts undergo a trans- 
formation, a disguise, and a distortion. This is the work of the 
ally from the unconscious. (2) The thoughts occupy consciousness 
at a time when they ought not to do so. (3) Some part of the 
unconscious, which could not otherwise push its way into con- 
sciousness, succeeds in doing so. 

r .. PI Psycho-analysts have learnt to disentangle the 
residual thoughts— called the latent thoughts of 


residual thoughts— called the latent thoughts of 
the dream — and, by comparing them with the 
manifest dream, to estimate the changes they have undergone 
and the manner in which these changes have been brought about. 

The latent thoughts of the dream are in no way different from 
the products of our ordinary conscious activity, and, in fact, 
they may have been conscious during some part of our waking 
life. They deserve the name of preconscious thoughts. But by 
joining forces during the night with unconscious tendencies, 
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they have become assimilated, degraded as it were, to the level 
of unconscious thoughts and subject to the laws which govern 
unconscious activity. 

_ This fact enables us to discover something 

Laws of Unconscious 

^ way : that the laws of unconscious activity 

are very different from those of conscious activity. It enables 
us to ascertain some of the peculiarities of the Unconscious^ still 
more of which we may hope to learn as the investigation of dream- 
formation progresses. The investigation is as yet in its early 
stages, but what we have learnt so far from the psycho-analytic 
study of dreams has profoundly altered our notion of the 
Unconscious. 

Unconsciousness appeared at first as nothing more than a 
mysterious characteristic of individual mental acts. Such and 
such a piece of mental activity was unconscious instead of being 
conscious. Thanks to the investigation of dreams we have 
come to see that the fact of being unconscious places a mental 
act in a category which is known to us by other and more 
important features. Unconsciousness is not a mere isolated 
attribute of the single mental act, but is the sign that that act 
belongs to a system of mental activity which possesses quite 
cc . peculiar attributes besides unconsciousness. For 

Unconscious ” ^ better and less ambiguous name, we call 

this system “ The Unconscious The attribute 
of unconsciousness thus gains greatly in significance, because 
it is the index of much more. 

We have so far taken three main steps in developing our 
conception of unconsciousness. We first drew a broad distinction 
between those mental elements of which we are aware and those 
which are latent. Secondly, we distinguished between two 
kinds of latent elements — preconscious and unconscious proper. 
And now, in the third place, we have seen that unconsciousness 
is the badge of membership of a system of mental activity which 
differs significantly from the familiar conscious system. 

The stress laid by psycho-analysis on the unconscious part 
of mental life has provoked a storm of passionate hostility. The 
opposition is not really due either to the difficulty of conceiving 
anything^ like the unconscious or to the relative inaccessibility 
of the evidence to which psycho-analysis appeals. The violence 
of the opposition shows that its cause is something deeper. In 
the course of history two other scientific theories have provoked 
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a similar outburst of malevolence and the cause has been the 
same : an outrage committed by science on man’s naive self-love. 
The first was the discovery, associated with the name of 
Copernicus, that our planet is not the centre of the Universe, 
but only an obscure speck in a system of hardly conceivable 
magnitude. The second storm occurred when biological research, 
associated with the names of Darwin and Wallace, robbed man 
of his privileged position as a special creation and inflicted on 
him the indignity of descent from the animal world. And now 
comes a third blow — perhaps the bitterest of all — when psycho- 
logical research alleges that the “ ego ” of each one of us is not 
even master in his own house, but must content himself with 
the scrappiest information about what is going on unconsciously 
in his own mind. 

Psycho-analysts have not been the first or the only people 
to recommend that men should look inward and try to know 
themselves. But it appears to be their fate to recommend it 
most importunately and to support their plea with empirical 
evidence which affects everybody intimately. So strong are the 
feelings which their efforts arouse that the opponents of psycho- 
analysis regard themselves as absolved from the constraints, alike 
of logic and of academic courtesy. 
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p , . . . It is often asserted that every science should be 
built up on a foundation of clear and sharply- 
^ defined basic concepts. In point of fact, no science, 
not even the most exact, starts out from any such neat definitions. 
Historically, the first step in scientific activity is to describe 
phenomena. We then go on to group, classify, and correlate 
what we have described. Of course, even at the initial stage 
when we are describing our material, it is impossible to avoid 
applying to it certain abstract ideas. These ideas are certainly 
not derived from our experience of the material we are studying. 
In all probability we have taken them from a variety of sources. 
As a science develops, such ideas become more and more indis- 
pensable and, after much pruning and elaboration, they eventually 
yield its basic concepts. At first they are bound to be more or less 
uncertain. We are groping our way. We do not know precisely 
what they cover or whether they are in fact appropriate. As 
long as this state of affairs lasts, we keep a hand on their meaning 
by constantly referring to the facts we are observing. Our 
abstract ideas appear to be deduced from the material of observa- 
tion, but in reality they often run ahead of it. We seem to divine 
relations between our data before we can clearly identify and 
establish them. Strictly speaking, these abstract ideas are in the 
nature of conventions. They are legitimate enough, provided 
our ideas are not adopted arbitrarily but are prompted by the 
relations we seem to find in oqr empirical material. As the 
field is more and more searchingly investigated, so we are able 
to formulate our concepts more and more clearly, and to modify 
them bit by bit till they become widely applicable and at the 
same time logically consistent. When at last we have done all 
this it may be time to crystallize them in definitions. But even 
then we must not take our definitions as hard and fast. The 
progrras of science demands a permanent elasticity. Such a well- 
ratablished science as physics, for example, has in our own day 
illustrated the way in which long-acknowledged basic concepts 
and definitions have to be altered to fit the advance of knowledge* 
In psychology a conventional and indispensable, but still 

Coll. Pap., vol. iv, pp. 60-67 [Instincts and their vicissitudes]. 

int. J. Psa., jwi, part i, pp. 31 ff. [An outline of Psycho-Analysis]. 
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rather obscure, basic concept is that of instinct. Let us try to 
see what this concept covers by approaching it from different 
angles. 

Instinct and {vom the point of view of physiology. 

^ „ Physiology has acquainted us with the concept of 

stimuli and the scheme of the reflex arc, according 
to which a stimulus impinging on living tissue or nervous substance 
from the outside world is discharged by action towards the outside 
world. The action serves the purpose of withdrawing the substance 
affected from the range of operation of the stimulus. Blinking 
or dropping a hot plate are examples. 

« . .. Now what is the relation between “ instinct ” and 

“ stimulus ” ? We might be inclined to say that an 
instinct is one particular kind of stimulus — a stimulus to the 
mind. But, on second thoughts, can we identify “ stimulus to 
the mind ” and “ instinct ” ? Obviously not, because while 
some stimuli to the mind are of what we should unhesitatingly 
call instinctual origin others operate far more like physiological 
stimuli. A strong light striking upon the eye may be a stimulus 
to the mind, but it is not a stimulus of instinctual origin. On 
the other hand, when the mucous membrane of the oesophagus 
becomes parched or when a gnawing makes itself felt in the 
stomach (assuming that these internal processes form the organic 
basis of thirst and hunger) the stimulus is of instinctual origin. 

Among stimuli which operate on our minds we have then to 
distinguish between those which arc of instinctual origin and 
others which are physiological. We see, first, that a stimulus of 
instinctual origin arises, not in the outside world, but from within 
the organism itself. Its mental effect and the actions necessary 
to discharge it differ accordingly. In the second place, everything 
essential about response to an external stimulus is covered by the 
assumption that it functions as a single appropriate action. For 
example, you grasp a hot plate and then drop it. External impacts 
may, of course, be repeated and their force may be cumulative, 
but that makes no difference to our conception of the process or 
to the actions necessary for getting rid of the stimulus. With an 
^ instinct the situation is different. An instinct 

r j ^ . never acts as an isolated momentary impact, hkc 


of Instincts 


the bum of the hot plate, but always as a constant 


force. Since it operates from within the organism there can be 
no question of withdrawing out of its range. You can detach 
yourself from the hot plate ; you cannot detach yourself from 
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your hunger or thirst. An instinct has to be satisfied somehow 
or other. It is in the nature of a need. In fact “ need ” is a better 
V // // ^ stimulus of instinctual origin. And it 

jsee an satisfied by bringing about a suitable 

a isjac ton ^ adequate change in the inner source of 
stimulation. 

Let us picture the situation of an almost completely helpless 
organism, as yet unorientated in the world. Stimuli impinge on 
its nervous tissue. It soon begins to make a first discrimination 
and a first orientation. It discovers that certain stimuli can be 
avoided by an action of the muscles — withdrawal or flight. At 
the same time it discovers other stimuli against which no such 
action is of any avail, whose urgency is unaffected by muscular 
attempts to get away. It attributes the first sort of stimuli to 
n- .. .. an outside world. Stimuli of the second sort 

Oiitpr of an inner world, the evidences 

and Inner World of instinctual needs. In the efficacy or inefficacy 
01 Its muscular activity the orgamsm discovers 
a criterion for distinguishing between outer and inner. 

Our first conception of the essence of an instinct thus arises 
from a consideration of its two main characteristics — that it 
originates in sources of stimulation within the organism, and 
that it appears, not as a sudden and transitory impact, 
but as a constant force. From these we deduce a third 
characteristic, that no action of withdrawal or flight avails 
against it. 


In this brief preliminary inquiry we have already accepted 
as basic concepts certain conventions and we have applied them 
to the material we have obtained empirically. Furthermore, 
we have made use of various complicated postulates to guide us 
in dealing with psychological phenomena. The most important 
of these postulates is of a biological nature. It involves the concept 
of purpose, of the adaptation of means to an end. It runs as 
Task of the follows : the nervous system is an apparatus 
Nervous Sv^fpm function is to annul or neutralize stimuli 

which impinge upon it, or at least to reduce 
excitation to the minimum possible. It is an apparatus which 
would, if such a thing were feasible, maintain itself in a com- 
pletely unstimulated condition. Its ideal, so to speak, is a world 
without stimuli. The idea so formulated is pretty indefinite, but 
let that pass for the moment. Let us assume that the task of the 
nervous system is, broadly speaking, to master stimuli. It is 
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at once obvious that the simple physiological reflex scheme 
becomes vastly complicated once we introduce instincts. Stimuli 
from outside impose one single task on the organism — to get 
out of their way. At the impact of the stimulus muscular move- 
ments are carried out. One of them succeeds because it is the 
most appropriate. It is transmitted as a hereditary disposition. 
But instinctual stimuli, originating as they do within the organism 
itself, cannot be dealt with by this mechanism. The demands 
they make on the nervous system are therefore much greater. 
They force it to carry out complicated chains of activity so as 
to make such changes in the outer w^orld as will enable it to 
satisfy the inner source of stimulation. Most important of all, 
these instinctual stimuli, because they keep up an incessant and 
inescapable barrage of stimulation, compel the nervous system 
to abandon its aim of annulling stimuli and instead to come 
to terms with them. We are probably justified in concluding 
that instincts, and not external stimuli, have been the driving 
force behind the development of the nervous system to its remark- 
able level of efficiency. This conclusion would not, of course, 
rule out the possibility that the instincts themselves are, at least 
in part, the precipitates of various forms of external stimulation, 
which in the course of evolution have brought about modifications 
in the organism. 

There is another postulate which can hardly be avoided. 
It is the so-called pleasure principle. Even the most highly 
developed mental apparatus is automatically regulated by feelings 
Pleasure pleasure and pain. We therefore postulate that 
and Pain feelings reflect success or failure in mastering 

stimuli. This is certainly true in the sense that 
unpleasant or painful feelings are associated with an increase 
in stimulation and pleasurable feelings with a decrease. Once 
again the formulation is vague. We shall have to leave it so 
until we are in a position to say what sort of relation exists 
between pleasure and pain on the one hand and, on the other, 
fluctuations in the strength of stimuli which affect mental life. 
Of one thing we may be sure : many kinds of relation are 
possible, some of them anything but simple. 

, . So much for instinct from the physiological point 

n T view. If we now consider mental life from a 
biological point of view we may say that an instinct 
oncep appears to be a borderland concept between the 
mental and the physical. It is the mental representative of 
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Stimuli which originate within the organism and penetrate to the 
mind ; at the same time it is a measure of the demand made upon 
the energy of the mind by virtue of its connection with the body. 

In the light of what we have seen so far we can discuss a 
number of terms which are used with reference to the concept 
of an instinct. 

j . . f First its impetus. By this we mean its driving 

an Instinct amount of force which it represents 

or the measure of the demand it makes on energy. 
To impel or urge or drive is the very essence of an instinct. 
If we speak of “ passive instincts we are speaking inaccurately. 
We can only mean instincts whose aim is passive. The instinct 
itself cannot be other than active. 

Aim of an every instinct is to obtain satisfaction. 

Instinct ending the state of stimula- 

tion in the source of the instinct. But, while this is 
always the final aim of an instinct, there may be a variety of 
ways of achieving it. In other words, an instinct may have 
various intermediate aims which are less remote than the final 
aim. And these may be capable of combination or interchange. 
We know, too, from experience that instincts may be inhibited 
in respect of their aim : some degree of progress towards satis- 
faction takes place and then inhibition or deflection intervenes. 
Even in such cases, however, partial satisfaction is presumably 
achieved. 

Object of object of an instinct is defined by Freud as 

an Instinct ** through which it can achieve its aim 

Nothing about an instinct is so variable as its object. 
The object is not connected with it from the start, but becomes 
attached to it because it proves capable of giving satisfaction. 
The object need not be anything external to the organism. It 
may be part of the organism itself. Nor need it always be the 
same. In the course of the vicissitudes which the instinct under- 
goes during a lifetime, it may repeatedly change the object to 
which it attaches itself. Indeed this capacity for displacement is 
an extremely important factor in the whole story of instincts. 
Again a single object may serve to satisfy several instincts at 
one and the same time — a phenomenon which Adler terms a 
confluence of instincts. If an instinct forms an exceptionally 
close attachment to a particular object, as occurs quite oflen in 
the very early stages of its development, we speak of a “ fixation 
Once a fixation takes place it sets up a powerful resistance against 
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any detachment from the particular object and so puts an end 
to the instinct’s mobility. 

^ Another term used is the source of an instinct. By 

an Instinct mean the process in some organ or part of 

the body from which arises a stimulus that is repre- 
sented in mental life as an instinct. It is not known whether this 
process is always of a chemical nature or whether it may also 
correspond to the release of other forces, e.g. mechanical forces. 
This is a matter which lies outside the scope of psychology. 
It is true that the source of an instinct within the body gives it 
its distinct and essential character and may often be inferred 
from its aims. But what concerns the psychologist is its mani- 
festation in mental life, where we only know it by its aims. 

^ Is there any reason to think that the different instincts 

lnstin£ts^ operate on the mind in qualitatively different ways ? 

Freud thinks there is not and that it is sufficient to 
assume that the instincts are qualitatively alike. The effect 
they produce would then be due to the quantity of excitation 
accompanying them and perhaps also to certain functions of 
this quantity. The difference in the mental effects they produce 
may be traced to the difference in their sources. In any case 
we shall only see the significance of the problem of quality in 
a later connection. 

, - , ^ A favourite topic of discussion has been the number 


Instincts 


ought to postulate. Different 
authors have drawn up lists of vaiydng lengths. 
Sometimes the same author, e.g. McDougall, has given different 
lists at different times. Obviously the subject lends itself to 
endless arbitrary list-making. On the other hand the concept is 
a valid one, and it is perfectly legitimate for anyone to speak 
of particular instincts, such as an instinct of play or destruction 
or a social instinct, when the subject demands it and the limita- 
tions of psychological analysis permit it. What has led to the 
drawing up of such detailed lists of instincts is the fact that 
instinctual motivations are highly specialized. The question 
arises, however, whether the number cannot be reduced by an 
analysis in terms of their sources, so that the name could be 
restricted to those primal instincts which cannot be resolved into 
anything else. 

^ . Freud gave a great deal of thought to this problem. 

^ After what he describes as “ long doubts and vacilla- 
tions ” he came to the conclusion that it was not necessary 
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to assume the existence of more than two fundamental instincts. 
These he called ( i ) Eros or the love instinct, and (2) the destructive 
or death instinct. 

The aim of the first is to bind together — to establish and 
maintain ever greater unities. The instincts of self-preservation 
and the preservation of the species, although in a sense they 
clash, fall within the bounds of Eros. So do ego-love and object- 
love. 

The aim of the second fundamental instinct is to undo con- 
nections and so to destroy. Its final aim may be presumed to 
be the reduction of living things to an inorganic state. 

In biological functions these two fundamental instincts some- 
times work against one another, sometimes combine with one 
another. The act of eating, for instance, consists in destroying 
an object for the purpose of incorporating it ; the sexual act 
consists in an aggression whose purpose is the most intimate union. 
From this interplay of the two fundamental instincts with and 
against one another arises the whole endless variety of human life. 
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n Y The popular view of human sexual life is that it 
consists essentially in each person’s impulse to bring 
his own genitals into contact with those of a person of the opposite 
sex. With this are associated, as foreplay and accessory 
phenomena, such acts as kissing the other’s body, inspecting 
and touching it. It is commonly thought, moreover, that this 
impulse makes its appearance at puberty, when the individual 
attains sexual maturity, and that it serves the purposes of 
reproduction. 

Certain facts, however, which do not fit into the framework 
of this narrow view have always been known. In the first place 
there is the striking fact that people exist who are only attracted 
by the persons and genitals of members of their own sex. A second 
and no less remarkable fact is that there are people — known as 
“ perverts ” — ^whose desires are in all respects like sexual desires, 
except that they disregard -the sexual organs and their normal 
use. And thirdly, there is the fact that many children (who on 
that account are looked on as degenerates) take a very early 
interest in their genitals and show signs of excitation in them. 
p,. r It was partly on account of these three neglected 

p • f^cts that psycho-analysis joined issue with the 

syc 0 anaysis Qf sexuality. When it contradicted 

that view it aroused astonishment and incredulity and was hotly 
denied. The main findings of psycho-analysis on this subject 


may be summarized in three points. 

(fl) Sexual life does not start at puberty. Its first manifesta- 
tions may be clearly seen shortly after birth. 

{b) It is a mistake to restrict the idea of sexuality to activities 
connected with the genitals. Sexuality is a wider concept and 
embraces many activities which have no connection with the 


genitals. 

(r) The fundamental function of sexuality is to obtain pleasure 
from zones of the body. This function is later brought into the 
service of reproduction, but the two functions often fail to coincide 


completely. 

The first of these three assertions is the one which has 
njanttle greatest surprise and interest. Because 

exua ty popular view limited sexuality to genital activity 
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and associated it primarily with reproduction, the suggestion 
that a baby could have any sexual life seemed both preposterous 
and repulsive. Yet it has been found that infants display bodily 
activity which we should not hesitate to call sexual if we could 
forget the popular idea of sex, and which is connected with 
mental phenomena that occur later on in adult love, such as 
fixation on a particular object, jealousy, and so on. Observation 
of infants shows, too, that these phenomena form part of a regular 
process of development. They emerge in early childhood, 
increase steadily, and reach a climax towards the end of the 
j fifth year. Then a lull sets in, during which much is 

ency undone. This lull, this period of latency, 

lasts till puberty, when sexual life again bursts into 

flower. 

In human beings the onset of sexual life thus occurs in two 
stages, separated by a considerable gap of time. There is no 
such thing in any other species, and it evidently has an important 
bearing on the origin of man as a creature so remarkably different 
from other creatures. Man is descended from mammals which 
reach sexual maturity once and for all at the age of five. It has 
been suggested that some great external influence intervened 
in the case of man to hold up this straightforward development 
of sexuality. This interruption may also be connected with some 
other transformations which distinguish the sexual life of man 
from that of the animals. There is, for instance, the fact that 
man is not seasonal in his desire and capacity for sexual inter- 
course. 

Whatever its full significance may be, the fact remains that 
in man alone sexual life has a double onset. Connected with 
this is another fact on whose importance psycho-analysis lays 
great stress. With very few exceptions the events of the early 
period of sexuality are forgotten. Infantile amnesia removes 
them from the reach of consciousness. 

These views are the basis of the psycho-analytical account 
of the origin of neuroses and it is from them that the technique 
of analytical therapy is derived. In the course tracing the process 
of development in the first few years of life psycho-analysis has 
also come upon evidence for yet other conclusions. 

Erotogenic Freud’s view, as we have seen, the basic function 

Zones sexuality is to obtain pleasure from zones of the 

body. He calls any zone which is capable of giving 
pleasure “ erotogenic Now the first organ to manifest itself 
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as an erotogenic zone is the mouth. From birth onwards it 
furnishes pleasure and makes libidinal demands on the mind. 
The baby’s mental activity is concentrated, to begin with, on 
the absorbing business of satisfying the needs of that zone. 
These needs, of course, serve the purpose of self-preservation. 
The baby sucks in the first place to get nourishment. But 
physiology must not be confused with psychology. Although 
the sucking originates from and is stimulated by the 
Phase nourishment, the baby’s persistance in sucking 

shows signs at an early stage of an enjoyment which is 
independent of nourishment. It is seeking to obtain another 
form of pleasure besides. And for that reason what the baby is 
doing is described by Freud as sexual within his wider conception 
of the term. 

« . . The first phase of sexual life is thus the oral phase. 

Phme^~ ^ already during the oral phase there are 

sporadic signs of other impulses. These are sadistic 
impulses and they begin to occur with the appearance of the 
teeth. Their manifestations increase during the second phase, 
which Freud calls the sadistic-anal phase because in it the infant 
seeks satisfaction in aggression and in the excretory function. 
Freud includes these aggressive impulses among the mani- 
festations of the libido on the hypothesis that sadism is an 
instinctual fusion of purely libidinal and purely destructive 
impulses — a fusion which, once established, persists without 
interruption.^ 

Phallic third phase the infant’s interest is attracted by 

Phase zone which plays the central part in adult sexual 

life. This phase foreshadows the final shape of sexual 
life and bears a considerable resemblance to it. But, according 
to Freud, there is this striking difference : what arouses interest 
is not the genitals of both sexes, but only those of the male, and 
in particular the phallus. Hence he calls this the phallic phase. 
The female genitals remain for a long time unknown. The child, 
in his efforts to understand sexual processes, ver>^ often hits upon 
the venerable cloacal theory — a theory which has a genetic 
justification. He does not hit upon the correct theory. Moreover, 
the alleged signs of vaginal excitation in female infants are 

^ In this connection the problem arises whether the satisfaction of purely destruc- 
tive impulses can be felt as pleasure, whether such a thing as pure destruction with- 
out any libidinal component ever occurs. Freud’s conclusion is that satisfaction of 
what remains in the ego of the death instinct seems not to produce feelings of pleasure. 
He takes masochism to be a fusion exactly analogous to sadism. 
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probably signs of excitation of the clitoris ; and, since the clitoris 
is the female organ corresponding to the penis, we may continue 
to speak of the third phase as phallic. 

In the phallic phase the sexuality of early childhood attains 
its peak and draws to its decline. From that point onwards the 
development of boys and girls follows different paths. Both 
started by thinking a great deal about sex and by assuming the 
universal presence of the penis. Now they proceed in different 
directions because the one sex possesses and the other does not 
possess this organ. The boy enters the Oedipus phase. He 
n //7i begins to touch and handle his penis. Phantasies 

Pha^ arise in his mind in which he carries out some kind of 

activity with it in relation to his mother. Finally, 
says Freud, “ owing to the combined effect of a threat of castration 
and the spectacle of women’s lack of a penis, he experiences the 
greatest trauma of his life and this introduces the period of 
latency with all its consequences.” 

With the girl what happens is this : she would like to do 
the same as the boy, but she is forced to realize her lack of a 
penis, or rather the inferiority of her clitoris. This realization 
has a permanent effect on the development of her character. 
Often, after this first disappointment in rivalry, she turns away 
from sexual life altogether. 

The three phases which Freud has picked out and named are 
not to be understood as following one another with neat 
mechanical precision. One of them may appear side by side 
with another. 

The separate component instincts at the outset pursue their 
pleasure independently. It is not till the phallic phase that there 
are any signs of the subordination of other trends to the primacy 
of the genitals. In that phase the diffused impulse towards 
pleasure begins to be co-ordinated into the specifically sexual 
function. This process of organization reaches completion with 
Genital genital phase. When this fourth phase 

Phase established what happens to the tendencies which 
were involved in the earlier phases ? Many of them 
persist in their own right. Others of them are enrolled in the 
total sexual function as preparatory or auxiliary acts, whose 
satisfaction produces what is known as “ fore-pleasure ”. 
Other tendencies, again, are rejected and find no place in 
the sexual function as it comes to be established. They may 
be suppressed or repressed ; or they may be diverted to 
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Other uses, forming traits of character or undergoing sublimation 
with a displacement of their aims. 

, The process of organization which constitutes the 

of^Sexud^^ fourth phase of libidinal development is not 
. always carried through without a hitch. Inhibitions 

eveopmm occur and then exhibit themselves as dis- 

turbances of the normal sexual development. The libido may 
fail to detach itself from one of its earlier objects and through 
this fixation a trend persists independently of the normal sexual 
aims. This is known as perversion. Manifest homosexuality is an 
example. Analysis shows that in every case there existed at one 
time a homosexual attachment to some object, an attachment 
which in most cases persists in a latent state. The conditions for 
bringing about a normal development are seldom completely 
present or completely absent. The final outcome depends in 
each case on a balance of conditions. The organization of the 
genital phase is therefore apt to be impared by the lagging behind 
of portions of the libido which remain fixated to objects and 
aims that belong to earlier phases. The result is that if genital 
satisfaction is not obtained or if there are difficulties 


Regression 


in the world in which the individual lives, there is 


a tendency for the libido to revert to earlier' forms of satisfaction. 
This is called regression. 

The study of the sexual functions gives us the first intimation 
of two pieces of knowledge which further study shows to have 
significance over the whole field of psychology. First, the 
phenomena that we observe, both normal and abnormal, call 
for description from two points of view. Freud describes these 
as the point of view of dynamics and the point of view of 
economics, e.g. in the case we have been discussing, the quanti- 
tative distribution of the libido. Secondly, the origins of 
the disturbances we are studying are to be sought in the 
history of the individual’s development in the early years of 
his life. 

To a child the earliest erotic object is the mother’s 
breast that feeds him. On the soil of a satisfied 


Object 


e a tons tps Iqyp grows. At the outset the child 

does not distinguish his mother’s breast from his own body. 
What causes him to make a distinction is the fact that he misses 
the breast so often. When he realizes that it is not part of him, 
but outside, the breast becomes an “ object ” which carries with 
it part of his attachment. Later on this first object expands into 
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U! fh A whole person of the mother, who not only feeds 

Child^ every way. She is the 

source of numerous other physical sensations, some 
of them pleasant and some unpleasant. In this dual relationship 
lies the root of the mother’s unique importance. “ By her care 
of the child’s body,” says Freud, “ she becomes his first seducer.” 
The child’s relation to his or her mother, as the first and strongest 
object of love, becomes the prototype of all subsequent love 
relationships. The character of all later relationships is established 
by that first unparalleled love relationship. The phylogenetic 
foundation outweighs all the chance variations and incidents 
of individual experience. Whether the child is breast-fed or 
bottle-fed, whether he or she receives all the tenderness of a 
mother’s care or not, the development is the same. If anything, 
it is the child who has been deprived of breast and care who will 
later on have the greater longing. And no matter how long a 
child is fed at his mother’s breast, he will always feel that his 
feeding was cut short too soon. 


Oedipus 

Complex 


These considerations of the relationship between 
mother and child prepare us for the intensity of what 
Freud has called the Oedipus complex. Here is his 


account of it : 


“ When a boy, from about two or three years old, enters 
upon the phallic phase of his libidinal development, feels 
pleasurable sensations in his sexual organ and learns to procure 
these at will by manual stimulation, he becomes his mother’s 
lover. He desires to possess her physically in the ways which he 
has derived from his observations and intuitive surmises of sexual 


life ; he tries to seduce her by showing her the male organ of 
which he is the proud owner. In a word, his early awakened 
masculinity makes him seek to assume, in relation to her, the 
place belonging to his father, who has hitherto been an envied 
model on account of the physical strength which he displays and 
of the authority in which he is clothed. His father now becomes 
a rival who stands in his way and whom he would like to push 
aside. If when his father is absent he is able to share his mother’s 
bed and if when his father returns he is once more banished 
from it, his gratification when his father vanishes and his 
disappointment when he reappears are deeply felt ex- 
periences.” 


This tale of desire and rivalry is the content of the Oedipus 
complex. The name is taken, of course, from the Greek legend, 
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in which Freud saw childhood experience reproduced in the 
guise of adult dramatic action. 

It was Freud’s opinion that, under the conditions of our 
civilization, the Oedipus complex frequently works itself out 
disastrously. The mother finds herself faced with a problem, 
and her solution of the problem has a lasting influence on the 
boy’s development. She understands that the boy’s sexual 
excitement refers to her and she decides that this state of affairs 
is wrong and must be stopped. So she forbids the boy to handle 
his genitals. Her prohibition does not stop him, but at most 
leads to some modification in his method of procuring pleasurable 
sensations. Eventually she adopts the sternest measure she 
^ . can think of : she threatens to take away from him 

(^mtole^ the organ with which he is defying her. To make her 

^ threat as plausible and frightening as possible she 
says that she will tell his father and that he will cut the penis off. 
Even so the threat, by itself, is not completely convincing : the 
boy does not really think that it could happen. But there is 
one thing that can make the threat convincing and that is the 
sight of female genitals. If the boy happens to see female genitals, 
or has already seen them, he realizes that it is possible to be 
without the supremely valued organ. He takes what he has been 
told seriously and supposes that he has seen a case where the 
threat has actually been carried out. The fear engendered sets 
up the castration complex and this shock is the severest trauma 
of a boy’s childhood. 

The castration theme has its place, too, in the Oedipus legend 
according to Freud. For after Oedipus had discovered his crime 
he punished himself with blindness, and blindness, on the 
evidence of analysis, is a symbolical substitute in dreams for 
castration. 

The extraordinarily terrifying effect of the threat of castration 
may be due in part to a phylogenetic memory trace from the 
pre-history of the human family. This is a possibility that Freud 
is not prepared to rule out. If true it would be a trace left in 
the memory from a time when the jealous father would actually 
castrate his son so as to preserve his own monopoly of a woman 
or women. Freud thought that the ancient custom of circumcision 
was a symbolic substitute for castration and, like the puberty 
rights of many primitive peoples, expressed the son’s subjection 
to the will of his father. 

As has been said above Freud considered the effects of the 
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Oedipus complex in our civilization to be disastrous. He pointed 
out, however, that no investigation had been made of the course 
which the events we have been considering take in the case of 
peoples and civilizations which do not frown upon masturbation 
Ch cter children. In our civilization the far-reaching 

Foi^tion incalculable effects of the castration threat 

include a decisive influence on a boy’s relations 
not only with his father and mother, but later on with men and 
women in general. Under stress of the first shock to his masculinity 
he gives up possession of his mother more or less completely 
rather than risk the loss of his sexual organ. His whole subsequent 
sexual life often lies permanently under the weight of the pro- 
hibition. If there is a strong feminine component in his character 
it is strengthened. He adopts towards his father the kind of 
passive attitude which he ascribes to his mother. The threat to 
his masculinity causes him to give up masturbation, but he does 
not give up the imaginations that accompany it. Indeed, since 
they alone remain to him he seeks gratification in them more 
than ever. He continues in these fantasies to identify himself 
with his father, but at the same time, and perhaps more and 
more predominantly, he also identifies himself with his mother. 
The products and derivatives of these early masturbatory fantasies 
make their way as a rule into his later ego, modified in various 
ways, and play their part in the formation of his character. 
On the one hand the feminine streak in him is encouraged. 
On the other fear and hatred of his father increase. His baffled 
masculinity takes refuge in a defiant attitude towards his father, 
and this in turn dictates his later behaviour in human society. 
His early erotic fixation on his inother often leaves its mark as 
an excessive dependence upon her, which afterwards takes the 
form of a general submissiveness towards women. He no longer 
ventures to love his mother. Yet he cannot risk not being loved 
by her for fear that she might betray him to his father and to 
the menace of castration. The whole experience, which, with all 
its antecedents and consequences is much more elaborate than 
the account that has just been given, is eventually repressed 
with a great deal of energy. But the conflicting impulses and 
reactions continue their existence in the unconscious, biding 
their time to disturb the later development of the ego. ' Their 
opportunity comes after puberty. The bodily process of sexual 
maturity then infuses new life into the old libidinal fixations 
which, to all appearances, had been surmounted, and sexual 
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life is revealed as inhibited, incoherent, and torn by mutually 
conflicting impulses. 

The threat of castration, it is true, does not always have such 
a terrible effect on a boy’s budding sexual life. How much damage 
is done and how much avoided will depend, once again, on a 
balance of conditions. The whole experience is certainly the 
most fateful experience and the greatest problem of early life. 
It is also the main source of inadequacy later on. But it is so 
completely forgotten by the individual himself that its recon- 
struction in the course of psycho-analysis always meets with the 
patient’s most stubborn incredulity. The resistance which the 
adult shows to this subject is so great that every effort is made 
to silence any mention of it. The most obvious reminders of it 
are met with a quite extraordinary intellectual blindness. For 
Th n /f'h example, it is frequently denied that the legend 
Legend Oedipus has any connection with the 

* construction made by psycho-analysis. The story, 

it is alleged, was entirely different, because Oedipus did not 
know that it was his father whom he killed and his mother 
whom he married. To brush the story aside in this way is to 
overlook the fact that a poetic handling of the material requires 
a distortion of this kind. It also overlooks the fact that the 
poetic handling adds no subject matter foreign to the theme, 
but confines itself to a skilful manipulation of the inherent 
factors. The ignorance of Oedipus is an entirely valid and 
appropriate method of representing dramatically the uncon- 
sciousness into which, for adults, the whole experience has fallen. 
The doom of the oracle, which strictly speaking should clear the 
hero of guilt, is a dramatic recognition of the inevitability of the 
fate which has condemned every son to experience the Oedipus 
complex. 

Hamlet champions of psycho-analysis have not been slow 

to point out that there is another famous hero of drama 
whose enigma can be solved by a reference to the Oedipus 
complex. Hamlet came to grief over the task of punishing 
someone else for doing what his own Oedipus wishes had pointed 
to. The literary world showed little understanding of the 
suggestion when it was put forward and a strong resolution to 
keep its infantile repressions intact. 

Freud points out that over a century before the birth of 
psycho-analysis the French philosopher Diderot had an insight 
into the Oedipus complex when he expressed the difference 
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between the primitive world and the civilized world in the 
following sentence : “ If the littie savage were left to himself, 
keeping all his foolishness and adding to the small sense of a 
suckling the violent passions of a man of thirty, he would strangle 
his father and lie with his mother.” 

^ ^ So much for the effects on a boy. The effects of the 

Pefds ^ castration complex on a little ^rl are more uniform 
and no less profound. Her situation is, of course, 
different because she has no need to fear the amputation of 
a penis. What she has to react to is the fact of never having 
been given one. From the start she envies boys its possession. 
Her whole development may be said to be influenced by this 
envy. She begins by making unsuccessful attempts to do the 
same as boys. Later she attempts, with more success, to com- 
pensate herself for her deficiency and these efforts may lead 
ultimately to a normal feminine attitude. If during the phallic 
phase she tries to gratify herself like a boy by the manual stimula- 
tion of her genitals, she is unlikely to procure sufficient satisfaction 
and her impression of inferiority may extend to her whole self. 
As a rule she soon gives up seeking physical pleasure in this way, 
which is not only unrewarding in itself but reminds her of the 
superiority of her brother or other little boys, and she turns 
away for the time being from sexuality altogether. 

If a little girl sticks to her original desire to become a boy 
she will in extreme cases end by becoming a manifest homosexual. 
Or if she does not go as far as that, she will imitate masculine 
traits in later life — in manner, dress, choice of occupation, and 
so on. That is one road of development. The other road is this. 
Envious of the penis, the girl sees her mother as responsible 
for sending her into the world so inadequately equipped. In 
her resentment she turns away from her and makes someone 
else — her father — the main object of her love. But if one has lost 
a love-object, the most obvious reaction is to identify oneself 
with it — to replace it from within so to speak. This natural 
mechanism now comes to the little girl’s aid. Instead of making 
her mother the principal object of her love she identifies herself 
with her mother. She has always made a little mother of herself 
in her play. She now tries to put herself in her mother’s place 
in real earnest in relation to her father. The result is that she 
begins to entertain a hatred of her mother, not only from 
mortification over the inadequate equipment for which she 
blames her, but from jealousy as well. The first content of her 
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desire in this new relation to her father may be a wish to have 
his penis at her command ; it culminates, however, in another 
wish — ^to have a baby from him as a present. 

The relation between the Oedipus complex and the castration 
complex is exactly reversed in the case of women and of men. 
In men the threat of castration brings the Oedipus complex 
to an end. In women the lack of a penis is what drives them into 
their Oedipus complex. It does little harm to a woman if she 
continues in her feminine Oedipus attitude. (The name of 
“ Electra complex ” has been suggested for the feminine version.) 
If she continues in this attitude she will choose a husband for his 
fatherly characteristics and will be ready to submit to his 
authority. Her original and insatiable desire to possess a penis 
may be satisfied if she succeeds in expanding her love for the 
organ to the entire man who bears it, in the same way as earlier 
she extended her love from the breast to her mother. 

Any practising psycho-analyst will testify that the mental 
formations which he has found hardest to influence in his patients 
and indeed altogether least accessible are the same : in a woman 
the desire for a penis ; in a man the feminine attitude towards 
his own sex whose precondition we have seen to be the shock 
to his masculinity. 



“CIVILIZED” SEXUAL MORALITY AND MODERN 
NERVOUSNESS ^ 

In Freud’s opinion our civilization is, generally speaking, 
founded on the suppression of instincts. The achievements of 
our civilization, both material and ideal, are derived from the 
fact that each individual contributes some renunciation of his 
aggressive, domineering, and vindictive tendencies. What has 
induced individuals to make this renunciation ? Over and above 
the struggle for existence, in which group solidarity is an 
advantage, the chief motive has been family feeling, a feeling 
whose roots go back to the earliest love experiences. This renuncia- 
tion has been a progressive one in the evolution of civilization. 
The single steps which marked its progress were sanctioned by 
religion. Each item of instinctual satisfaction which the individual 
denied himself was offered to the Divinity as a sacrifice. The 
benefit which thus accrued to the community was pronounced 
“ Holy ”. The individual who cannot bend his nature to comply 
with the required suppressions becomes a criminal, an outlaw, 
unless his position in the community or his outstanding talents 
enable him to hold his own — ^in which case he becomes a hero 
or great man. 

The sexual instinct, with its many component impulses, is 
probably more strongly developed in man than in most of the 
higher animals. In any case it is more constant since it has almost 
entirely lost the seasonal character which it has in animals. It 
also shows a marked ability in man to change its aim without 
substantially losing in intensity, and so it places an extraordinary 
p .. amount of energy at the disposal of “ cultural ” 
activities. This capacity for turning from its ongmal 
aim to some other aim which is not sexual, though it is psychically 
related, is called the capacity for sublimation. It is of the utmost 
value for civilization. It is the favourable aspect of that flexibility 
which distinguishes man from the animals with their rigid pattern 
of development. The unfavourable aspect is the stubborn tendency 
of the sexual instinct to get fixated, which not only prevents 
it from being used as a source of energy for other activities, but 
occasionally leads to degeneration in so-called abnormalities. 

‘ Coll. Pap., vol. ii, pp. 82-99 ['* Civilized *’ sexual morality and modem 
nervousness]. 
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It seems probable that the original strength of the sexual 
instinct varies from individual to individual. It is certain that 
the capacity for sublimation varies. It seems as though an 
individual’s original constitution sets a limit to the amount of 
sexual impulse that can be sublimated and turned to other uses. 
Over and above this the forces of environment and of intellectual 
influence, e.g. in the course of education, play their part in 
deciding how much is in fact sublimated. Unlimited sublimation 
is undoubtedly impossible, as impossible as it is to transmute 
heat inimitably into mechanical power. Some degree of direct 
sexual satisfaction appears to be absolutely necessary for by far 
the majority of human beings. The individual need may vary, 
but its frustration will revenge itself. It will produce manifesta- 
tions which will be properly regarded as illness, both because 
they hamper and impair functional activity and because they 
are painful to the individual himself. 

We should bear in mind the fact which we have already 
considered that the sexual instinct in man aims originally at 
procuring particular kinds of pleasure, not at procreation. We 
M ^ saw that in infancy it obtained gratification, not 

only in connection with the gemtals, but also 
from other zones of the body. In infancy it is able to disregard 
any other than these easily accessible objects. This is called the 
stage of auto-erotism. It is part of the first steps in a child’s 
upbringing to narrow it down, because if it were to continue it 
would render the sexual instinct uncontrollable and unservice- 
able in later life. From auto-erotism the sexual instinct passes 
on to object-love, from the autonomy of the erotogenic zones 
to the subordination of these to the primacy of the genitals, 
which serve the purpose of procreation. As this development 
proceeds part of the self-obtained sexual excitation is checked 
as being of no use for the function of procreation. Under favour- 
able circumstances this surplus energy is diverted by way of 
sublimation to other uses. The energies released for ‘‘ cultural ” 
development are thus to a large extent made available through 
the suppression of the so-called perverse forms of sexual excitation. 
« We may distinguish three stages in cultural develop- 

. . ment corresponding with the development of the sexual 

^ traced it. The first stage would 

^l^at in which no ban is laid on the free exercise 
of the sexual impulses in regard to aims which do not lead to 
procreation. The second stage would be characterized by the 
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suppression of all forms of sexual impulse except the form which 
serves the purpose of procreation. In the third stage we should 
find yet a fiirther limitation : the only sexual aim which is 
permitted is legitimate procreation. This third stage represents 
the current sexual morality of our own civilization. 

Admittedly the restrictions of this third stage prove too 
much for many people. But even the second stage makes demands 
to which a number of people are unequal. There are whole 
classes of persons in whom the development from auto-erotism 
to object-love has not been properly completed. This failure to 
pass on to object-love, whose aim is genital union with a person 
of the opposite sex, gives rise to two kinds of harmful deviation 
from “ civilized ” sexuality. These two forms of deviation are 
p related to one another almost as positive to negative. 

andl^nverts should be noted, the only forms of 

disorder ; we are disregarding here those persons 
with an uncontrollable sexual instinct, for instance.) First, 
there are the different varieties of perverts ; their trouble is 
that an infantile fixation on one of the preliminary sexual aims 
has blocked the way to the establishment of the primacy of the 
reproductive function. Secondly, there are the inverts or homo- 
sexuals ; their trouble is that, in some way as yet not fully 
understood, the sexual aim has been deflected from the opposite 
sex to their own. The harmful results of these two forms of 
disturbance are less than might have been expected, thanks to 
the fact that the sexual instinct is not a simple or single-track 
thing, but a complicated co-ordination of component parts. 
This makes it possible for the sexual life eventually to find 
expression in some form or other, even if one or more of the 
components has failed to develop normally. As a matter of 
fact, in the case of homosexuals there is often a strong tendency 
to cultural sublimation. 

Perversion and inversion, if strongly developed and especially 
if they have become exclusive, tend to make their victims socially 
unadaptable and unhappy. Those who differ constitutionally 
from their fellows in this respect tend to suffer in proportion to 
the strength or weakness of their sexual impulse in an absolute 
sense. If the impulse is comparatively weak perverts gener2dly 
succeed in suppressing those tendencies which conflict with the 
moral requirements of the surrounding civilization. And this 
is the sum total of their achievement, because they expend in 
doing so all the energies which they might otherwise have turned 
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to cultural activity. They arc, in Freud’s phrase, “ at once 
inwardly stunted and outwardly crippled.” When the sexual 
instinct is very strong but perverted there arc two possible results. 
In the first case the afflicted person remains perverted and has 
to bear the consequences of his departure from the prevailing 
level of culture. The second is much more interesting. Here the 
perverse impulse is suppressed under pressure of education and 
the demands of society, but the suppression is not a true one. 
Neuroses describes it as “ a miscarriage of suppression ”. 

The inhibited impulses do not find expression in their 
direct and obvious form — to that extent the inhibition is successful. 
But they do find expression in other and indirect ways which do 
quite as much harm to the person concerned and render him 
quite as useless to society as expression in the original form 
would have done. This failure is in the long run far more 
unfortunate than the success in repression is fortunate. In place 
of the direct expression of the forbidden impulses, substitute 
manifestations appear and these constitute what are called 
neuroses, in particular psycho-neuroses. Neurotics are defined 
by Freud as “ that class of people, naturally rebellious, with whom 
the pressure of cultural demands succeeds only in an apparent 
suppression of their instincts ”, The suppression, moreover, 
becomes less and less effective as time goes on. To co-operate 
in the life of a civilized community, therefore, means for them 
a great expenditure of energy combined with inner impoverish- 
ment. At times they cannot keep it up : these are their periods 
of illness. The neuroses stand to the perversions as negative to 
positive because in them the repressed perverse tendencies find 
their way into expression from the unconscious, and because 
they contain the same tendencies in a state of repression that 
manifest perverts exhibit. 

Everyone finds that at some time or other he would like to 
kick over the traces and defy the demands of civilization. For 
most people there is a limit beyond which their constitution 
cannot comply with these demands. What happens to those who 
strain after a higher standard than their constitution allows is 
that they become neurotics. For them the better is indeed the 
enemy of the good. Had they remained less perfect it would 
have been happier for them. The positive-negative relation 
between pervertion and neurosis is often exemplified in the case 
of members of one and the same family. It has frequently been 
observed that where a brother is sexually perverted the sister 
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(who as a woman is endowed with a weaker sexual instinct) 
becomes a neurotic, with symptoms that express the same 
tendencies as the perversion of her brother. Accordingly in 
many families the men are healthy but immoral, while the women 
are high-principled and over-refined but neurotic. It is one of 
the injustices of social life that the standard of sexual behaviour 
which civilization demands should bear heavily on one person 
and not on another : one can attain it without effort, while 
another finds it a severe strain on his resources of mind and 
character. Of course, in practice, the injustice is often evened 
out by disregard of morality. 

So far we have been speaking of the second stage of cultural 
development, which we postulated as prohibiting “ perverse ” 
sexual activity but permitting freedom of “ normal ” sexual 
intercourse. And we have seen that even this degree of restriction 
rules out a number of people as perverse and drives a certain 
number of others, who try against their constitutions not to be 
perverse, into neurosis. If we now turn to the third stage of 
cultural development, which we postulated as imposing yet 
a further restriction on sexual freedom, we shall not be surprised 
at what we find. The standard demanded at this stage rules 
out all sexual activity which docs not take place within authorized 
marriage. The number of natures whose strong sexual instinct 
leads them to rebel against this restriction is very much greater. 
And the number of weaker natures who take refuge in neurosis 
as a way out of the conflict between society’s demands and their 
own rebellious constitutions is likewise greater. 

The substance of the conflict at this stage suggests three 
questions, (i) What is the task laid upon the individual by the 
demands of this stage ? (2) Does the ‘‘ legitimate ” sexual 

satisfaction compensate in a reasonable degree for the abstention 
in other directions? (3) What is the relation between any 
possible harmful effects of this abstention and the benefit to 
civilization ? 

Sexual question raises a problem which has often 

Abstinence discussed — the problem of sexual abstinence. 

The standard set by our civilization is that both sexes 
should abstain until marriage, and that individuals who are not 
legally married should abstain all their life long. The moral 
authorities, e.g. the churches, maintain that sexual abstinence 
is not injurious to the individual nor even difficult to compass. 
This view has also obtained a good deal of support from the 
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medical profession. To master such a powerful impulse as the 
sexual instinct may well require all a person’s energies. The 
form of mastery called sublimation, whereby the sexual energy 
is diverted to non-sexual cultural purposes, is only successful with 
a minority of people and then only intermittently. It is most 
difficult to carry out at the period when it is most required, 
namely during the passionate period of youth. Those who fail 
altogether to sublimate become in most cases neurotic or other- 
wise come to grief. The verdict of experience is that the majority 
in our society are constitutionally incapable of the heroic standard 
of abstinence which it sets. Those who would have fallen ill 
even under moderate restrictions fall ill earlier and more severely 
under the demands of our present civilized morality. Where 
there is any faulty predisposition or the course of development 
has been upset, no better safeguard against abnormality is known 
than sexual satisfaction itself. The stronger the disposition to 
neurosis the less tolerable is abstinence. For the component 
impulses already described become uncontrollable in proportion 
as they have been excluded from development. But even people 
who could have complied with the demands of the second stage 
of civilization and still kept their health will in many cases fall 
a victim to neurosis in the third stage, for the psychical value 
of sexual satisfaction increases with privation. It is as though 
the thwarted libido set about spying out weak spots in the structure 
of sexual life (and weak spots are seldom wanting) so as to break 
through somewhere or other as a neurotic substitute gratification 
in the form of a morbid symptom. The more we unearth the 
causes underlying nervous disorders the more convinced we 
become that their frequency in our society as compared with simpler 
societies originates in the stricter regulation of sexual activity. 

This brings us to our second question. Can sexual 
* intercourse in legitimate marriage compensate fully 
for abstinence before marriage ? A survey of modem life quickly 
produces an abundance of evidence pointing to a negative answer. 
The strictest form of our civilized sexual morality not only 
forbids intercourse with anyone but the marriage partner, but 
goes further and compels the couple to restrict their intercourse 
as a rule to a relatively small number of acts leading to con- 
ception. In addition there is, of course, the abstention for intervals 
required on hygienic grounds by the woman’s state of health. 
Even where contraceptives are used there are serious difficulties, 
since all the devices so far available reduce enjoyment, disturb 
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the finer susceptibilities of both partners, or even promote 
illness. Anxiety over the consequences of intercourse tends to 
dissipate the physical tenderness between the married couple, 
and very often at a later date dissipates the more tranquil love 
between them which should have followed the initial tempestuous 
passion. The result of all these factors in a sadly large number 
of cases is that marriage ceases after a few years to give the 
satisfaction of the sexual needs which it promised. Psychical 
deprivation and disappointment leave both partners reduced 
to their pre-conjugal condition, but poorer by the loss of an 
illusion. Once more they are driven back to their determination 
to restrain and side-track their sexual instinct. How far a man 
in mature years succeeds in doing so varies very much from 
one individual to another. Very often he begins reluctantly 
and furtively to take advantage of that margin of freedom which 
is tolerated by even the strictest code. The double code — one 
for men and another for women — ^which our society tacitly allows 
is the clearest possible admission that it does not believe in the 
possibility of fully obeying its own standards. And what of the 
position of women who, much more than men, are the guardians 
of the sexual interests of the race ? Experience shows that they 
have only a limited capacity for sublimation. They may find 
a substitute object of love in their baby, but as the child grows 
he becomes less and less satisfactory in this role. Many women 
are condemned by the disappointments of marriage to severe 
life-long neurosis. Under our current cultural standard marriage 
has long ceased to be a panacea for the nervous disorders of 
women. The doctor may still recommend matrimony in such 
cases, but he ought to know that a girl must be very healthy if 
she is to stand modern marriage. At the same time he will be 
earnestly advising his male patients not to marry a girl who has 
been neurotic. It is possible that unfaithfulness would be a cure 
for the neurosis resulting from the disappointments of marriage. 
But the more strictly a wife has been brought up to accept the 
demands of civilization the more does she fear this way of escape. 
Conflict between her desires and her sense of duty will only 
drive her again to seek refuge in neurosis, for nothing protects 
her virtue so securely as illness. 

Authorized marriage, to which the youth of civilized peoples 
are directed as a solution of their sexual problems, thus proves 
inadequate. It fails alike to compensate for the earlier abstention 
and to meet the demands of later life. 
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Our third question challenged us to balance the harmful 
effects of civilized sexual morality against the benefits which 
accrue to civilization from it. It is possible to admit the harmful 
effects but to regard the cultural gains as outweighing them. 
After all, it may be said, the more striking manifestations of 
these evils only appear in a minority of people. Freud confessed 
himself unable to balance the gain and loss at all precisely. 
He pointed out, however, that on the loss side a good deal more 
should be included than the neuroses and that the neuroses 
themselves are more significant than might commonly be thought. 

In our civilization education aims at holding back sexual 
development and delaying sexual activity. This is certainly no 
harm to begin with. It may even be considered necessary in 
view of the late age at which members of the more educated 
classes attain independence and begin to earn their own living. 
The customs and institutions of our civilization, it should be 
remembered, are intimately related to one another and it is 
difficult to single out one of them for alteration regardless of the 
whole. But even in the most highly educated classes we cannot 
take it for granted that a young man will benefit from abstinence 
continued much beyond his twentieth year. Even if it does not 
make a neurotic of him it may have other harmful consequences. 
It may be true for some specially constituted natures that, as is 
often alleged, the struggle against such powerful instincts and 
the resulting reinforcement of ethical and aesthetic tendencies 
“ steels ” the character. It may also be true that it is the abstention 
from early sexual activity that makes possible the wide variations 
of individual character which are a prominent feature of civilized 
peoples. But in by far the greater number of cases the struggle 
against sexuality involves a great drain on the energy of the 
character, and it does this at the very time when a young man 
needs all his powers to gain a footing in the adult world and to 
win his share of its material goods. The balance between possible 
sublimation and indispensable sexual activity varies, of course, 
"rom one person to another. It varies, too, with different occupa- 
tions. An abstinent artist is scarcely conceivable. An abstinent 
young intellectual is not a rarity. The young intellectual finds 
that abstinence increases his ability to concentrate. The work 
3f the artist is probably stimulated to a considerable extent by 
lis sexual experience. On the whole there does not seem to 
>e much reason for thinking that sexual abstinence is a factor 
‘n producing confident and energetic men of action, or original 
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thinkers, or bold pioneers and reformers. Far more often it 
produces ‘‘ good ” weaklings, who then become lost in the crowd 
which does its best to follow the initiative of strong characters. 

The sexual instinct is notoriously persistent and unruly, and 
these characteristics crop up in the results produced by the 
attempt to abstain. The aim of education is not to suppress 
sexuality entirely but to suppress it up to the time of marriage. 
The idea is that it may then be given free rein because it serves 
a purpose that is approved of. In attempting this, education is 
taking on a difficult job. Moderate measures for repressing an 
instinct are less successful than extreme measures. The measures 
actually taken are only too likely to overdo the repression. The 
unwished-for result is that when the sexual instinct is in due 
course set free it is permanently impaired. This is the reason 
why total abstinence during youth is often not the best way of 
preparing a young man for marriage. Women seem to sense 
this and tend to prefer those of their suitors who have already 
proved themselves men with other women. In the case of 
women the harmful consequences of the strict demand for 
abstinence before marriage are particularly apparent. In our 
society education employs the most drastic measures to suppress 
the girl’s sensuality until marriage. It not only forbids sexual 
intercourse and places a high value on the preservation of chastity, 
but it also tries to shield the growing young woman from tempta- 
tion by keeping her in ignorance of the exact role she is later 
expected to play. It of course tolerates no love impulse which 
cannot lead to marriage. When this regime is in full authority 
the girl is one day suddenly allowed by her parents to fall in 
love. She cannot do so and enters upon marriage uncertain of 
her own feelings. This in turn means disappointment for the 
husband, who has stored up all his desires for the wife of his 
choice. Thanks to the artificial retarding of her development 
the girl is still attached to her parents. It was their authority 
which brought about the suppression of the sexual feeling, and 
psychically she has not got away from them. Physically she is 
Frigidity and the result is that her husband finds little 

enjoyment in his relations with her. Our civilized 
education goes out of its way to cultivate this type of woman, 
described by Freud as the “anaesthetic” type. These women 
conceive without pleasure and show little willingness to endure 
further childbirths adter the painful experience of the first. Their 
education before marriage thus directly frustrates the very 
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purpose of marriage. Later on the wife may make good the 
retarded development and during the climax of her life the full 
power to love may awaken in her. But by then her relation to 
her husband has long been undermined and she is left with 
a choice between unsatisfied desire, infidelity, and neurosis. 

This type of woman is certainly to be found in our modem 
civilization. Whether she is also found outside its range is a 
matter for investigation. Freud thought it probable that she 
would be found outside our civilization. 

c t D L • Although sexual life is only part of the life of 
j . a human being a man or woman s behaviour 

in sexual matters is not a thing apart from his 
or her other modes of reaction to life. Indeed it is often a proto- 
type for the whole of them. The man who shows determination 
in gaining possession of his love-object is likely to show a similar 
determination towards other aims. The man who abstains from 
satisfying a strong sexual instinct, will in other paths of life be 
resigned and conciliatory rather than energetic and active. 
This general truth that an individuaPs sexual behaviour is 
typical of his behaviour in other respects has an interesting 
particular application in the case of women. Women’s training 
Prohibition discourages them from busying their minds 

fTh ht ^ naturally as inquisitive as a boy 

* about this absorbing matter. But everything is done 
to head her off it. Any such curiosity is denounced as unwomanly 
and a sign of immoral tendencies. This policy has intimidated 
women from trying to find out not only about sex, but about 
other subjects as well. In the past at any rate it discouraged 
them from all mental effort and set up a depreciation of knowledge 
in general in their eyes. The extension of the prohibition beyond 
the sphere of sex takes place partly automatically and partly 
through associations. It works in the same way as the prohibition 
of religious speculation does or the taboo which prevents loyal 
subjects entertaining any thought which is out of harmony 
with their loyalty. Freud held that the inhibition of thought 
in the interests of sexual suppression is the real source of the 
intellectual inferiority of so many women. He rejected the theory 
of Moebius that the biological contrast between intellectual 
work and sexual activity was the cause of a “ physiological mental 
weakness ” in women. 

It is often forgotten that abstention from inter- 
course with the opposite sex is not the same thing 


Masturbation 
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as abstention from all sexual activity. Successful abstinence is 
sometimes claimed by men who have only been able to forgo 
intercourse because they found satisfaction in masturbation or 
other similar activities connected with the auto-erotism of early 
childhood. They have no cause to congratulate themselves so 
heartily. This very connection makes these substitute activities 
by no means innocuous. Because they represent a regression to 
infantile forms of sexual life, they predispose to neurosis and 
psychosis. Furthermore, it is not as though masturbation were 
in line with the ideal standards of civilized sexual morality. It is, 
on the contrary, frowned upon. The young man who practises 
it, therefore, finds himself once again in conflict with the ideals 
of his education. Worse still, this form of indulgence under- 
mines his character in a number of ways. First, because his 
discovery of a lazy way of attaining aims which properly require 
energy and effort will extend from his attitude to sex till it 
embraces his whole attitude to life. Secondly, because in the 
fantasies with which his imagination accompanies the indulgence 
the sexual object is exalted to a degree which is seldom to be 
reproduced in reality. (The witty Viennese writer, Karl Kraus, 
expressed this truth paradoxically in his cynical remark : ‘‘ Coitus 
is merely an unsatisfactory substitute for masturbation.”) 

The main point of abstinence has, under stress of the exacting 
standard demanded by civilization and the severe task of making 
it effective, come to be the avoidance of the genital union of the 
sexes. So long as that union is avoided other forms of sexual 
activity will pass muster. The upshot has been to favour abstinence 
and substitute activities, both of which may be regarded as 
forms of obedience by halves. The so-called perverse forms of 
intercourse between the sexes, in which the role of the genitals 
is taken by other parts of the body, have acquired an enhanced 
social significance thanks to the remorseless taboo placed on 
normal intercourse in the name of morality. They are also of 
practical concern to society on hygienic grounds because of the 
possibility of infection. But from no point of view can they be 
regarded as harmless — ^in the way that similar irregularities are 
harmless when they are interwoven with a normal love intercourse 
as foreplay and auxiliary acts. These perversions are .ethically 
reprehensible because they degrade the love relationship of two 
human beings from a serious matter to an indolent pastime 
involving neither risk nor spiritual participation. The spread 
of the homosexual forms of gratification is a symptom of the 
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obstacles which have been put in the way of a normal sexual life. 
Some individuals are constitutionally homosexual and some 
become so through fixation in childhood, but there are in addition 
many others who have taken to homosexuality in adult life 
because of the check on the main stream of the libido. 

The insistence on abstinence was never intended to bring 
about any such consequences as these. Yet these consequences 
follow relentlessly from it. And they strike at the roots of the 
very thing civilized sexual morality was concerned to sustain. 
That morality intended marriage to be the sole heir of all sexual 
tendencies. The consequences of its insistence on abstinence 
make preparation for marriage a very precarious matter. All 
those men who have become accustomed to types of sexual 
satisfaction other than the normal, through masturbation or 
perverse practices, develop in marriage a diminished potency. 
And all those women who could only preserve their virginity by 
similar means show themselves unresponsive to normal inter- 
course in marriage. With the capacity to love impaired in both 
husband and wife a marriage goes to pieces. Thanks to the man’s 
diminished potency the woman will obtain no satisfaction and 
will remain frigid, whereas a powerful sexual experience might 
have enabled her to overcome the frigidity derived from her 
education. To add to their difficulties the man’s diminished 
potency makes the use of contraceptives incompatible with 
satisfying intercourse. In their perplexity the couple come to 
regard sexual intercourse as the source of all difficulties and 
soon give it up. And with that they abandon the fundamental 
condition of married life. 

To a layman the various conditions which have been described 
in the last few pages may seem exaggerated. Any doctor who has 
received the confidence of many married couples will acknow- 
ledge that situations of these various kinds are tragically common. 
Freud writes : “ The uninitiated can hardly believe how rarely 
normal potency is to be found in the men, and how often frigidity 
in the women, among married couples living under the sway 
of our civilized sexual morality ; what a degree of renunciation, 
often for both partners, is associated with marriage ; and how 
little the marriage brings of the happiness that was so ardently 
desired.” 

The most obvious way of escape is neurosis. But the husband 
and wife are not the only people concerned. Such a marriage 
has a powerful and increasing effect on the child, or the limited 
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number of children, whom it brings into the world. The child’s 
disorders when they in their turn come to be dealt with may 
look at first sight like an inherited condition. But closer examina- 
tion discloses the effects of strong infantile impressions. The 
mother, unsatisfied by her husband and neurotic, is over-tender 
and over-anxious towards the child. She has transferred to it 
her need for love and thus aroused in it sexual precosity. The 
child becomes aware of the unhappy relationship between its 
parents. This stimulates its emotional life so that, while still in 
its infancy, it experiences love, hate, and jealousy in their 
intensity. Strict training adds its force to the mechanisms of 
suppression, and so there is already at this early age a conflict 
which has within it all the elements needed to cause life-long 
neurosis. 

Neuroses significance of neuroses is seldom reckoned 

with. Relatives dismiss them as of no consequence. 
Doctors may prescribe a few months’ rest and convalescence. 
Both judgments amount to nothing much more than a form of 
speech designed to afford the sufibrer a short-lived consolation. 
But a chronic neurosis, even if it does not completely paralyse 
the sufferer’s existence, is as heavy a handicap to him in life as 
tuberculosis or a .serious affection of the heart. This might be 
tolerated if neurotic illnesses merclv (*ut off from the acti\*ity 
of the community a number of individuals who were in any case 
infirm and let the remainder play their part at the cost of a few 
disabilities affecting no one ijut themselves. Hut this is not so. 
And here lies the importanc<' of the insufficient appreciation of 
these stales. Neuroses, in proportion to their extent, always 
succeed in thwarting the social ])urpose : they actually do the 
work of the psychical forces which, because they are hostile to 
society, have been suppressed. The exorbitant demands of 
civilized society are paid for by the increase of neuroses. But 
society gains nothing by the transaction. Take the case — a not 
uncommon one — of a woman who docs not love her husband, 
because neither the consummation of her marriage nor the 
experience of her married life has given her cause to lo\ e him. 
She longs to love him because that alone would realize the 
ideal of marriage to which she has been brought up. What 
does she do ? She suppresses ever\' impulse which would bring 
her true feelings to light and contradict her efforts to realize her 
ideal. She takes enormous trouble to play the part of a loving, 
tender, and submissive wife. And the result of this suppression 
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of her true feelings will be a neurotic illness and in a short time 
her neurosis will take its revenge on her unloved husband by 
causing him precisely as much discontent and trouble as would 
have arisen from a simple acknowledgment of the true state of 
affairs. This example is typical of what neurosis can do. The 
socially inimical impulses whose suppression leads to a miscarriage 
of compensation need not be directly sexual. The same sort of 
thing can happen, for instance, to a man who suppresses a con- 
stitutional tendency to harshness and cruelty and becomes 
instead excessively “ kind-hearted In doing so he often loses 
so much energy that he fails to achieve the full measure of his 
compensatory impulses and does rather less good on the whole 
than he would have done without suppression. 

. . There is another point which may be mentioned here. 

^ Hand in hand with the restriction of sexual activity 
in any community goes an increase of anxiety concerning life 
and an increase of the fear of death. These react on the individual’s 
capacity for enjoyment and diminish his readiness to incur the 
risk of death even in the service of a cause. There is in people 
of this type a diminished inclination to beget children so that 
they deprive themselves of any share in the future. 

In the light of all these consequences we may well raise the 
question whether our civilized sexual morality is worth the 
sacrifice it demands from us. We may be all the more inclined 
to ask this question if we are still so imperfectly purged of hedonism 
as to think that some degree of individual happiness should be 
among the aims of our cultural development. 
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Anxiety is something that everyone has experienced at some 
time or other. Most nervous people complain of it and describe 
it as their most terrible burden. What is it ? 

In the first place it is something that is felt — what psychologists 
call an “ affective ” condition (although we do not know what 
an affect is). In the second place it has, in a very high degree, 
the quality which is the opposite of pleasure. In the absence of 
any convenient word for this quality it has been called “ un- 
pleasure ”. But there are other feelings and sensations which arc 
marked by a high degree of unpleasurc, such as grief or tension 
or pain. What other distinctive characteristics has anxiety to 
make it so easily distinguishable among the whole range of 
unplcasurablc affects ? 

Central three points stand out at once. Everyone 

. . would agree that the unplcasurablc quality of 
Characteristics • . T in r i. 

anxiety has a special flavour of its own, though 

this is difficult to identify and name. In addition anxiety is 
accompanied by fairly definite physical sensations which we can 
refer to particular organs of the body. For example, there arc 
often very clear jihysical sensations connected with the heart 
and the breathing apparatus. These indicate that motor innerva- 
tions, i.c. processes of discharge, play a part in the general 
phenomenon of anxiety. 

We have, therefore, picked out three points which characterize 
states of anxiety : (i) a specific quality of unpleasurc, (2) acts 
of discharge, and 13) perceptions of these acts. The second and 
third points mark at once a difference between anxiety and such 
similar conditions as grief and pain. The latter have no motor 
manifestations or, if they have, they are not an integral part of 
the condition but a result of it or a reaction to it. 

On general grounds we should be disposed to conclude that 
anxiety has its foundations in an increase of excitation, which 
produces the quality of unpleasurc on the one hand, and on the 
other finds relief through acts of discharge along particular 
channels. That would be a physiological account of the matter. 
For our purposes it is not enough. As psychologists we should be 
inclined to say that there must be a factor belonging to the 
individual’s own history w^hich links together the sensations of 

* Inhibitions. Symptoms, and Anxiety, pp. 96-112, 158-165. 
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anxiety and its innervations. In other words, we should expect 
an anxiety state to be the reproduction of some experience 
which contains the necessary^ conditions for an increase of excita- 
tion and a discharge along particular channels. We should be 
inclined, further, to say that it is from this circumstance that the 
unpleasure gets its specific quality. In human beings the proto- 
type of experiences which would fit this bill is birth. The child’s 
separation from his mother’s body is the first great shock in life. 
Freud is, therefore, inclined to regard anxiety states as a repro- 
duction of the trauma of birth. And that experience, he says, 
“ involves just such a concatenation of painful feelings, of 
discharges of excitation, and of bodily sensations, as to have 
become a prototype for all occasions on which life is endangered, 
ever after to be reproduced again in us as the dread or ‘ anxiety ’ 
condition.” 

Aff . This does not imply that anxiety occupies a different 
position from all other affective conditions. Freud 
thought that the other affects are also reproductions of very 
early experiences of vital importance — perhaps even pre-individual 
experiences. He was inclined to regard them as “ universal, 
typical, and innate hysterical attacks, comparable with the recently 
and individually acquired attacks which occur in hysterical 
neuroses and whose origin and significance as memory symbols 
have been revealed by analysis ”. This surmise, he admitted, 
remained to be demonstrated. 

Objections may be raised to the view that anxiety goes back 
to birth. It may be argued that anxiety is a reaction which is 
probably common to all organisms, and certainly to all organisms 
of a higher order, whereas birth is only experienced by mammals. 
It may be questioned, too, whether for all mammals birth amounts 
to a trauma. Therefore, it would be argued, there can be anxiety 
without the prototype of birth. In reply to this objection Freud 
urges that since anxiety has an indispensable function to fulfil 
as a reaction to danger, it may well have a different pattern in 
different organisms. We do not know whether anxiety in animals 
far removed from man involves the same sensations and innerva- 
tions as it does in man himself. What happens in the case of 
other creatures is no argument against the view that in man 
anxiety is modelled on the shock experience of birth, 
jr. . f There seems no doubt that anxiety has its function 


Function of 
Anxiety 


as a reaction to danger and that it is reproduced 
whenever a situation of danger occurs. This raises 
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further considerations. The innervations involved in the original 
state of anxiety probably had a perfectly good meaning and 
purpose. In the same way the muscular movements which 
accompany a first hysterical attack form part of an action appro- 
priate to the particular situation of the attack. Thus in birth 
the innervations directed to the breathing apparatus probably 
prepare the way for the activity of the lungs, and the accelerated 
heart-beat helps to keep the blood free from toxic substances. 
Later on they arc repeated in anxiety states where they have no 
such appropriateness, just as muscular movements are repro- 
duced in repetitions of a hysterical attack. In a new situation of 
danger it may well be quite unsuitable for the individual to 
respond with the anxiety state which was his reaction to an 
earlier danger. A new reaction of a different kind might be 
much more appropriate. But his behaviour may still be useful 
if he recognizes the situation of danger before it actually overtakes 
. . him — if, that is to say, an outbreak of anxiety 

^ . becomes a danger signal. He can then get rid 

* ‘ * of his anxiety in time by taking more suitable 
measures. Anxiety can therefore emerge in two ways : inexpedient 
if a new danger situation has actually occurred, or expedient if 
it gives a danger signal and prevents the new situation from 


occurring. 

We have spoken rather glibly of “ danger What is a danger ? 
In the procc.ss of birth there is a real danger to life- -an objective 
danger. But the child who is being born has no knowledge that 
its existence is in actual danger of being terminated. It can only 
be aware of some vast upheaval whii h disturbs the economy of 
its narcissistic libido. Great quantities of excitation crowd in 
upon it and give rise to new sensations of unpleasurc. Many 
of its organs become charged with a great increase of energy. 
Now what in all this can we identify as distinctive of a danger 
situation ? 

If tl have no idea of what the whole experience means^ 

/ * psychologically to the baby ; far too little is known 
^ about the mental make-up of a new-born child. Wc 
cannot be certain that even the description given in the preceding 
paragraph is a correct statement of the child’s point of view. 
It is easy to say that anxiety will be repeated in every situation 
which recalls the event of birth. The important thing to know 
is what it is that recalls that event and what it is in that event 


that is recalled. 
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Freud came to the conclusion that the earliest phobias of 
infancy could not be traced back directly to impressions of birth. 
They were unexplained. Undoubtedly there is in the child 
a certain preparedness for anxiety. But this preparedness is not 
at its height immediately after birth, thereafter decreasing 
slowly as time goes by. It docs not emerge till later on as the 
infant’s mental development takes its course. It lasts for a certain 
period of childhood. If the early phobias continue beyond that 
period there is reason to suspect a neurotic disturbance, although 
it is by no means clear what their relation is to the neuroses that 
occur in later childhood. 

The forms of anxiety which children exhibit are various and 
only a few of them are understandable to adults. We must 
confine ourselves to these. There is the well-known example of 
the child in the dark. There arc signs of anxiety when a child 
is alone or left with an unknown person instead of its mother or 
someone else to whom it is accustomed. One condition is common 
to all three of these examples : the child misses someone who is 
loved and longed for. This seems to ofl'cr us a clue to the nature 
of anxiety and a hope of reconciling the contradictions that 
seem to surround it. The child pictures the person longed for. 
The picture is no doubt intense, perhaps even in a hallucinatory 
way at first. But the child finds that picturing the beloved person 
docs not bring that person any nearer. The longing now seems 
to turn into anxiety and the anxiety has all the appearance of 
expressing the child’s perplexity. It does not know what tf) do 
or how to cope with the intensity of its longing. In fact the 
anxiety appears to be a reaction to the felt loss of the loved 
object. This aspect reminds us at once that the earliest anxiety 
of all — the anxiety of birth — occurs at separation from the 
mother, and that the castration anxiety of later on is also a fear 
of being separated from a highly valued object. 

But why does the infant want to perceive the presence of its 
mother ? Because it knows by experience that the mother 
gratifies all its needs and gratifies them promptly. The situation 
which to the child spells danger and against which it wants to 
be safeguarded is thus a situation of non-gratification. It is 
characterized by a growing tension, due to need, and a helplessness 
in the face of it. If we adopt this view it is possible to fit all the 
facts together. We have a situation of non-gratification in which 
stimulation rises to a disagreeable height and the infant is unable 
to master it or discharge it psychologically. For the infant this 
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must be analogous to the experience of being bom. It is thus 
a repetition of that situation of danger. The two situations have 
in common a disturbance of the child’s economy, caused by the 
accumulation of quantities of stimulation which require to be 
disposed of. This common element is the essence of the “ danger 
and in both cases the reaction is the same — anxiety. There is 
no need to suppose that the infant carries with it anything more 
from the experience of birth than this way of indicating the 
presence of danger. We may notice, by the way, that the anxiety 
reaction is still appropriate and useful at the sucking stage, 
becau.se its discharge into the breathing and vocal apparatus 
now serves the purpose of summoning the mother. 

As the child discovers by experience that an outside object — 
its mother, whom it can see — can terminate the dangerous 
situation rcmini.sccnt of birth, the nature of what it fears shifts. 
It is displaced from the situation to the condition which deter- 
mined that .situation, namely the absence of the mother. That 
is now the danger. And as soon as that danger arises the child 
gives the signal of anxiety, before stimulation has accumulated 
to create the original dreaded situation. Once the child has 
taken this step it has made important progress in the provision 
for its own self-preservation. At the same time it has taken the 
step from the automatic and in\x)luntar>' new-creation of anxiety 
to the intentional rejuoduction of anxiety as a danger signal. 

Anxiety as an automatic phenomenon and as a danger signal 
is a product of the mental helplessness whic h is a natural counter- 
part of the infant's biological hclplessnc.ss. The fact that, in both 
the new-born baby and the infant in arms, anxiety depends on 
separation from the mother calls for no special explanation. 
Before birth the mother satisfied all the needs of the fa'tus from 
her own body. After birth she continues to do so, though partly 
through other means, riiere is a much greater continuity between 
life in the womb and the first stages of infancy than we might 
be inclined to believe. The child’s biological situation as a foetus 
is replaced by a psychological relation to its mother. I'he mother 
is now an object for the child, which she was not while it 
was still in the womb ; at that time there were no objects 
at all. 

If this account is correct it obviously leaves no room for any 
theory of the abreaction of the birth trauma. The only function 
of anxiety that is left is the function of signalling the approach 
of a situation of danger. 
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F rand finished yet with the characteristics of 

anxiety as an affective condition. Anxiety has un- 
. nxtejf doubtedly some affinity with expectation. It has a 
quality of indefiniteness and lack of object. If the feeling has 
found an object we use the word “ fear ” rather than “ anxiety ”. 
Yet anxiety is about something. Another point : w'hy are not all 
reactions of anxiety neurotic ? Why do w'e regard so many of 
them as perfectly normal ? And finally, what is the difference 
bctw'ecn objective anxiety and neurotic anxiety ? An examina- 
tion of these problems may throw some further light on the 
subject. 

To begin with the last problem. We have gone behind 
reactions of anxiety to situations of danger. Wc saw that w'hat 
are psychologically danger situations are not necessarily situations 
of objective danger. Objective danger is a danger that is known. 
Anxiety about a knowm danger of this kind may be called 
\eurotic ** objective anxiety ” — as distinct from neurotic anxiety 
Anxiety anxiety about an unknown danger. Neurotic 

danger is thus a danger that has still to be discovered. 
Analysis has shown that it is an instinctual danger. What the 
analyst does is to bring this danger, which was not known till 
then, into consciousness. He thus makes neurotic anxiety no 
different from objective anxiety, so that it can be dealt with 
in the same way. 

There are two ways of reacting to objective danger. One is 
anxiety — an affective reaction. The other is to take protective 
action. As we have seen the two may co-operate usefully when 
the one gi\’cs the signal for the other. They can also behave in 
a useless or harmful way, when the anxiety overruns and paralyses 
protective action. 

Objective anxiety and neurotic anxiety do not always keep 
their distance. A mixing of their charac leristics is also possible, 
as when the danger is objective but the anxiety is greater than 
seems w'arranted. It is this excess of anxiety which reveals the 
presence of a neurotic element. Such cases always show on 
analysis that an unknown instinctual danger has attached itself 
to the known objective danger. 

What is the essence and meaning of a danger situation ? 
Ob\iously it consists in a person’s estimation of his own powers 
compared to the magnitude of the danger, and his admission of 
helplessness in the face of it. The helplessness is physical if the 
danger is objective, psychological if the danger is instinctual. 
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His estimate will be guided by his own past experiences and 
_ . whether that estimate is right or wrong is for our 

tc purpose immaterial. If he has in the past actually 
i ua ion experienced a situation of helplessness of this kind 
it will have left its mark. Freud calls this a “ traumatic situation 
There is good reason to distinguish between a traumatic situation 
and a danger situation. 

Self-preservation is an aim which calls for ability on the 
individual’s own part. The individual has made an important 
advance in developing that ability if he can foresee a traumatic 
situation entailing helplessness and so take appropriate steps, 
instead of simply waiting for it to overtake him. A danger 
situation contains reason for this expectation. The signal of 
anxiety now plays its part by announcing that a situation of 
helplessness is likely to set in. In other words it says : “ This 
situation reminds me of a traumatic experience I have had before. 
I will therefore anticipate the trauma and behave as though it 
had already come, while there is yet time to turn it aside.’' 
Anxiety is thus both an expectation of a trauma and a repetition 
of it in a modified and more manageable form. The two 
characteristics of anxiety which we noted earlier have thus 
a difl'erent origin. Its affinity with expectation comes from 
the danger situation. Its indefinitencss and lack of object 
belong to the traumatic situation of helplessness which is 
anticipated. 

Let us summarize what we have been saying about this 
sequence : anxiety — danger — helplessness (trauma). A danger 
situation is a recognized, remembered, and expected situation 
of helplessness. Anxiety is the original reaction to helplessness 
and is reproduced subsequently in the danger situation as a 
signal. The ego, which underw^ent the original trauma passively, 
now repeats it actively in a modified version in the hope of 
being able to master it. Children do this systematically with the 
painful impressions they receive by reproducing them in their 
play. They w'ere passive victims the first time ; this time by 
repeating the experience actively they hope to master it 
psychologically. But the decisive step is the displacement of the 
anxiety reaction from its origin in the situation of helplessness 
to the expectation of that situation. After that come the later 
displacements, from the danger to the condition occasioning 
the danger — the loss of the mother or other object and the 
modifications of that loss that we have already seen. 
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^ ... r If a small child is spoilt the unfortunate result is that 
C^ldrm ^ danger of losing the object which is a protection 

against situations of helplessness grows to a dis- 
proportionate importance compared with ever)* other danger. 
It therefore encourages the individual to remain in the state of 
childhood with its characteristic physical and mental helplessness. 

To return to our distinction between objective anxiety and 
neurotic anxiety. An objective danger, as we saw', threatens the 
individual from outside, while a neurotic danger threatens him 
w'ith an instinctual demand. We have seen, too, that the reason 
for the apparently intimate connection between anxiety and 
neurosis is that the ego defends itself against an insti'icliial danger 
with the aid of the anxiety reaction in the same way as it docs 
against an objective danger, but that this line of defence ends in 
neurosis because of an imperfection of the psychological apparatus. 
We have seen, further, that an instinctual demand often becomes 
a danger — an internal danger — because to gratify it would be to 
invite an external danger. 

. . If an internal danger may represent an external one 

. . P It IS also true that an external danger must have 

^ ' become internalized in some way if it is to have 
significance for the ego. It must have been seen as related to 
some situation of helplessness already experienced by the indivi- 
dual. Unlike animals man seems to have been endowed with 
little or no instinctive recognition of the external dangers around 
him. Small children are liable to do hair-raising things which 
put their very lives in danger. That \s the very reason why they 
must have protection from another person. With regard to the 
traumatic situation in which the individual is helpless there is 
a convergence of external and internal dangers, a point where 
instinctual demands and objective dangers meet. The economic 
situation is the same whether the trouble be a pain which will 
not stop or a pressure of instinctual needs which cannot obtain 
gratification. The motor helplessness finds expression in psycho- 
logical helplessness. 

Phobias brings up again the riddle of phobias in early 

childhood. We already considered three examples 


which are comprehensible as reactions to the danger of losing 
the beloved object. There are others, such as the fear of small 
animals and thunderstorms, which might possibly be the vestiges 
of that inborn readiness to meet objective dangers which is so 
strongly developed in other animals. In man the only appropriate 
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part of this ancient inheritance is that which refers to the loss 
of the love-object. If childhood phobias become fixated and carry 
over into adult life, analysis shows that their original content 
has got associated with instinctual demands so that it has come 
to represent internal as well as external dangers. 

The content of the danger situation is naturally influenced 
by the child’s growth and development. Its increasing indepen- 
dence, the differentiation of its mental equipment, the advent 
of new needs, all have their effect. We have already studied the 
change of content from the loss of the mother as an object to 
castration. A further change comes about through the influence 
of the super-ego. The parent from whom castration was feared is 
succeeded as moral authority by an impersonal institution, and 
with this change the danger becomes less clearly defined. 
Castration anxiety is transformed into moral or social anxiety 
and it is then more difficult to say what the anxiety is about. 
The threat of separation and expulsion from the hcjrdc only 
ajiplies to the later portion of the super-ego, formed under the 
influence of social prototypes. It docs not apply at the outset 
when the super-ego corresponds to the introjected parental 
authority. What now appears as the danger and evokes an 
anxiety signal is the prospect that the super-ego will be angry 
or withdraw its love or inflict punishment. The final stage which 
fear of the super-ego reaches is the fear of death — in other words, 
fear for life. This is a projection of fear of the super-ego on to 
the. powers that rule the Universe, on to destiny or fate. 
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The earliest way in which an emotional tie with another 
person is expressed is identification. We have seen it already in 
the early history of the Oedipus complex, when the little boy 
desires to grow like his father, be like his father, and take his 
father’s place everywhere. The common plirase for this is that 
Ideals takes lift father as his ideal. There is nothing in 

this of a passive or feminine attitude towards the father 
or towards males in general. It is typically masculine and helps 
to prepare the way for the Oedipus complex. 

Simultaneously with this identification with his father, or 

a little later, the boy begins to develop a straightforward sexual 

attachment to his mother. He has thus tw’o psychologically 

distinct ties, which continue side by side for some time w'ithout 

influencing or interfering with each other. But the course of 

development is towards a unification of mental life and so at last 

they converge. From this convergence originates the normal 

Oedipus complex. The boy’s identification with his father takes 

on a hostile colouring. He wishes to replace his father in regard 

to his mother. In fact identification is ambivalent from the 

.... .. start : it can turn into an expression of tenderness 

Ambivalence of . j • r » i 

Tj rr r it caii tum into a desire for someone s removal. 

en ijica ion behaves as though it were derived from the 

first, the oral, phase of the development of the libido, in which 
the object that we desire and value is destroyed in the process of 
assimilation. The cannibal, with his devouring affection for his 
enemies, has remained at this standpoint. 

What happens to this identification with the father after the 
Oedipus complex has come into operation ? Its later history 
may easily be lost from view. If the Oedipus complex becomes 
inverted, the father becomes the object of a feminine attitude, 
an object to which the sexual instincts look for satisfaction. In 
that case the son’s identification wath the father has become the 
forerunner of an object tie with the father. "Fhe same holds good, 
mutatis mutandis^ of a daughter as well. 

The distinction between identification with the 
father and choice of the father as an object is 
easily stated. It is the difference between to be and 
to have. In the first case the father is what one 


Identification 
and Choice 
of Object 


' Group Psychology and the Analysis of tliC Ego, pp. 60-80. 
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would like to be ; in the second, what one would like to have. 
It depends on whether the tie is to the subject or to the object 
of the ego. The former is possible before ever any choice of 
sexual object has been made. Its effect is an attempt to mould 
the ego on the pattern of the one taken as a model. 

Identification can occur as part of the structure of 
jjf-ff- a neurotic symptom. Let us try to disentangle it 
en ijica ion complicated connections. Suppose that 

a little girl develops the same symptoms as her mother, e.g. 
a tormenting cough. This may come about in several different 
ways. It may be an identification arising from the Oedipus 
complex and signifying a hostile desire to take the mother’s place. 
The symptom is an expression of her object love for her father. 
Under the influence of a feeling of guilt she is being shown her 
own desire to replace her mother. What the symptom is saying is : 
“You wanted to be your mother. Very well, then, now you are 
—anyhow as far as the pain goes.” This is the mechanism behind 
a hysterical symptom. On the other hand the symptom may be 
the same as that of the person who is loved, e.g. if it had been 
the father wlio had a cough. In that case identification would 
have appeared instead of object choice, and object choice would 
have regressed to identification. Identification, as was pointed 
out already, is the earliest and original form of emotional tie. 
It often happens that where there is repression and where the 
mechanisms of the unconscious arc dominant, object choice 
regresses to identification. In other words, the ego takes on 
characteristics that belong to the object. We have seen that in 
these identifications the person copied is .sometimes the one who 
is loved and sometimes the one who is not. In both cases the 
identification is a limited one ; only a single characteristic is 
borrowed. 

Hysterical third and important i> pe of symptom formation 

fj f-r . is particularly frequent. It is one which leaves out 
of account any object relation to the person copied. 
Here is an example. One of the girls at a boarding school receives 
a letter from someone with whom she is secretly in love. The 
contents of the letter arouse her jealousy. She reacts with a fit of 
hysterics. Some of her friends who know about it then proceed 
to have fits of hysterics, too, although none of them is in love 
w ith the writer of the letter. The mechanism is one of identifica- 
tion. It is based on the desire to put oneself in the same situation. 
The other girls would like to have a secret love affair too and under 
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the influence of a sense of guilt they accept the distress which it 
would involve. They do not exhibit the symptom out of sympathy 
with the first girl. The sympathy only arises out of the identifica- 
tion, as may be seen by the fact that infection of this kind can 
take place in circumstances where there can be little or no 
previous sympathy. What happens is that one ego discovers a 
significant similarity with another ego on one point — a similar 
readiness for emotion, in our example. On this one point an 
identification is built, which is then displaced on to the symptom 
w'hich the other ego has exhibited. Identification tlirough the 
symptom marks a point of coincidence which has to be kept 
repressed. 

Our findings about identification are three : (i) It is the 

original form of emotional tie with an object ; (2) it may be 

a substitute for an object tic by way of regression ; and (3) it may 
arise through perception of a quality shared with some other 
person who is not an object of the sexual instinct. In this third 
case the more important the common quality is the more successful 
the partial identification may become. It may indeed be the 
beginning of a new tie. 

Id t'fi /* After what has been said it is natural to go on to 
and Grout surmise that what binds members of a group 

Formation together is in the nature of an identification, based 
on some important emotional quality which the 
members have in common. We may also suspect that this 
common quality is the nature of the tie with the leader. In 
fact we are far from having finished with identification. There 
^ , is the problem raised by “ empathy ”, that process 

” of feeling our way into the thoughts and attitudes 

of other people, which plays the largest part in our understanding 
of what is inherently foreign to our own ego. What is its relation 
to identification ? 

For our purposes here the immediate emotional effects of 
identification are sufficient. Its significance for our intellectual 
life must be left on one side. Psycho-analytic research has been 
able to show the part played by identification in some cases which 
are not immediately comprehensible. We shall consider two of 
these cases in detail. 

„ .. In a large number of cases male homosexuality 

Homosexuality ^^ginates in the following way. A young man 

has had an unusually long and intense attachment to his mother 
in the sense of the Oedipus complex. Eventually, when puberty 
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has passed, it is time to find some other object for his libido. 
But the young man docs not abandon his mother. Instead he 
identifies himself with her and now casts about for objects to 
replace his own ego. He wants to bestow on them the love and 
care which his mother bestowed on him. The sudden transforma- 
tion is not the only striking feature of this identification. The scale 
of it is at least as striking, for it remoulds the ego in one of its 
most important aspects — its sexual character — on the model of 
what up till then has been the object. The object itself is given 
up entirely or relegated to the unconscious. 

Identification with an object that it renounced or lost, as 
a substitute for it — in other words, introjection of this object 
into the ego — is nothing new. Something of the kind has 
occasionally been observed in small children. There is the historic 
case of a child who was unhappy over the loss of a kitten, 
j . . announced that he himself was now the kitten, 

^ went about on all fours, refused to eat at table, 

and so forth. Another instance of introjection of the object is 
provided by the analysis of melancholia. Among the most 
Ml I r remarkable causes of melancholia is the real or 
e anc w xa loss of a loved object. One of the main 

characteristics of these cases is a terrible self-depreciation accom- 
panied by merciless self-criticism and self-reproaches. In the 
course of analysis it comes to light that the disparagement and 
reproaches arc really directed at the lost object. The ego is 
taking its revenge u])on the object, the object has been introjected 
into the ego and its shadow lies over the ego. 

'i'hese cases of nielanc holia show us the ego divided against 
itself. It has fallen in two and one part rages against the other. 
The part which is being raged against is the one which has been 
altered by introjection to contain the lost object. The part which 
bchaxes so cruelly comprises the conscience and the critical 
function, which even in normal situations adopt a censorious 
attitude, though never so mercilessly and unjustifiably. Freud 
found himself compelled to postulate that some such critical 


The Kgo-ideal 


faculty develops in our ego, which may separate 
itself from the rest of the ego and come into 


conflict with it. This faculty, sitting in judgment like a supreme 
court, he called the ego ideal. He ascribed to it the functions 


of self-observation, moral conscience, the censorship of dreams, 


and the chief role in repression. He described its history as 


follow^s : “ It is the heir to the original narcissum in. which 
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the childish ego found its self-sufficiency ; it gradually gathers 
up from the influences of the environment the demands which 
that environment makes upon the ego and which the ego cannot 
always rise to ; so that a man, when he cannot be satisfied with 
the ego itself, may nevertheless be able to find satisfaction in the 
ego ideal which has been differentiated out of the ego.” The ego 
ideal develops under the influence of superior powers and in 
particular of parents. It is therefore natural that the distance 
between the ego ideal and the real ego varies greatly from one 
person to another. With many people this difrcrentiatif)n within 
the ego remains at a childhood stage. 

The pathological examples of homosexuality and melancholia 
which we have looked at do not exhaust the problems of identifica- 
tion. The riddle of group formation has been no more than 
touched upon. Any more adequate study would have to trace 
the path from identification by way of imitation to empathy. 
It would be necessary to investigate the mechanism by which 
we are enabled to take up any attitude at all towards the mental 
life of another person. But it is necessary to move on to another 
subject. 

The caprice of language gives the name of love to a great 

many kinds of emotional relationship. Then, again, as 
if in doubt as to what is real genuine love it hints at a whole sc ale 
of possibilities. The usage of language usually corresponds to 
some kind of reality and the psychologist has no difficulty in 
discovering many difibrent kinds of love. 

There is what is called common sensual love. The sexual 
instincts are directed towards an object with a view to obtaining 
direct sexual satisfaction. When this has been obtained the 
energy has all gone out of it. The situation, however, rarely 
remains quite as simple as this. The need which has been 
satisfied will revive, and this could be foresrxn. 7'hc knowledge 
that it would return must have been the first motive for directing 
more than a transient attention to the sexual object and for 
“ loving ” it in the intervals between the outbursts of passion. 

The astonishing course of development followed by the 
human being adds another factor. In his first phase a child finds 
the first object for his love in one or other of his parents. All of 
his sexual instincts have been concentrated upon this object. 
Repression then forces him to give up the majority of his infantile 
sexual aims. He is left with a deep mortification in his relation 
to his parents. He remains tied to them, but the instincts which 
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tic him arc inhibited as regards their aim. Henceforward the 
emotions which he feels towards his parents arc “ tender ” not 

Tenderness earlier “ sensual ” tendencies disappear 

from his consciousness into the strong-room of the 
unconscious. At puberty new and very powerful tendencies set 
in whose aims arc directly sexual. If circumstances are unfavour- 
able they remain separate from the “ tender ” emotional trends 
which are already there. They form a sensual current on their 
own. A man of this kind displays a sentimental enthusiasm for 
women whom he profoundly respects, but who do not stir him 
to sexual desire, and he will only have intercourse with other 
women whom he docs not “ love ” and may even despise. The 
usual development, however, is that the adolescent succeeds to 
some extent in uniting the heavenly love and the earthly love, 
and his relation to the object of his choice is marked by the 
interaction of unhibited instincts with instincts which are inhibited 
as regards their aim. The extent to which anyone is in love, 
as opposed to being sensually aroused, may be measured by the 
share taken by the instincts of tenderness. 

Sexual Over noticed that the love object (of other 

r. people) is over-estimated. It is to a considerable 

Estimation * / ^ r j n 

extent exempt from criticism and all its 

characteristics arc more highly esteemed than those of people 

who arc not loved or than its own were before the lover arrived. 

If the sensual tendencies arc effectively repressed the illusion 

may be entertained that the object has come to be loved sensually 

on account of its spiritual merits. The fact may be that its sensual 

charm was what lent it these merits. 

lA /* This falsification of judgment is due to our tendency 
ea i^a ion idealization. As a matter of fact idealization 
makes it easier for us to find our way about. When we are in 
love a considerable quantity of narcissistic libido overflows on 
to the object of our love. It has often been noted that the person 
with whom a man or woman falls in love may scr\’c as a substitute 
for some unattained ego ideal. We love it for perfections we have 
striven after ourselves and we now seek to obtain them in this 
roundabout way as a sop to our narcissism. If idealization can 
bring the love object nearer to this ideal so much the better. 

If the young man falls deeper and deeper in love and carries 
the process of over-estimation still further, the picture becomes 
even clearer. The tendencies towards direct sexual satisfaction 
may be thrust entirely out of sight. This regularly happens with 
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a young man’s sentimental passion. The ego becomes more and 
more modest and retiring, the object more and more sublime, 
until at last it gains command of the entire self-love of the ego. 
The object has consumed the ego, as it were, which was only 
too glad to sacrifice itself. Of course, whenever anyone is in love 
tliere are signs of humility, of the limitation of narcissism, and 
of a disposition to self-injury. These are merely exaggerated in 
the extreme case till they remain in sole and undisputed possession. 

This extreme course is the more likely to happen w here love 
is unhappy and cannot be satisfied. For w'here sexual satisfaction 
is obtained there is always some reduction in the over-estimation 
of the object. In the case of unhappy love the devotion of the 
ego to the object is hardly distinguishable from a sublimated 
devotion to an abstract idea. With this development the function 
of the ego ideal simply ceases. The criticism which that faculty 
would normally exercise is in abeyance. The object can do 
nothing wTong. Conscience has no say in anything that is done 
for the object’s sake ; in the blindness of love the lover is capable 
of committing crime “ with a good conscience In short the 


object has taken the place of the ego ideal. 


Infatuation 


Such excesses of being in love are generally called 
fascination or infatuation. There is a distinction 


between this and identification. In identification the ego has 


enriched itself with the properties of the object. In infatuation 
it has impoverished itself by surrendering itself to the object 
and putting the object in the place of its own most important 
component. As a distinction this is good enough. But a little 
closer consideration shows that an account of this kind creates an 


illusion of opposites which are unreal. I’herc is no reality in the 
appearance of enrichment and impoverishment. It is a matter 
of taste whether we say that the infatuate d ego has surrendered 
itself to the object or introjected the objee t into itself. Perhaps 
we can find another distinction which has more substance in 


it. In the case of identification the object has been lost or 


renounced and then set up again inside the ego, which makes 
a partial change in itself to approximate in one respect to the 
lost object. In the case of infatuation the object is anything but 
lost ; the ego charges it full of significance and at its own expense. 
But let us pause a moment. Are we quite sure that in identifica- 
tion all attachment to the object has been given up ? Can there 
be no identification combined with retention of the object? 
This is a delicate question. Before we start discussing it let us 
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consider whether there is not yet another alternative which may 
be nearer the truth of the matter. What is it that the object 
replaces — the ego or the ego ideal ? 


jj From being in love to hypnosis is a short step. The 

points of agreement are obvious. There is the same 
humility, submission, and absence of criticism towards the 
hypnotist as there is towards the loved object. There is the 
same surrender of initiative. Obviously the hypnotist takes the 
place of the ego ideal. In hypnosis everything is even clearer 
and more accentuated, so that there would be more sense in 
using hypnosis to illuminate being in love than vice versa. The 
hypnotist is the sole object and the patient pays no attention to 
anyone else. The ego experiences his requests and assertions in 
a dreamlike fashion. Since the testing of the reality of things 
is one of the func tions of the ego ideal it is not surprising that the 
ego will aeecpl a perception as real if it is vouched for by the 
faculty (or its deputy) which ordinarily has the office f)f testing 
reality. I'hc extreme clarity and unambiguousness of hypnotic 
phenomena is in part due to the complete abseru c of tendencies 
which are uninhibited in their sexual aims. In hypnosis the 
relation of the patient to the hypnotist is the devotion of someone 
in love to an unlimited degree, but with sexual satisfaction ruled 
out. In the case of being in love that satisfac tion is only temporarily 
excluded and remains in the background as a possible later aim. 


Hypnosis 


There is another way of looking at the hypnotic 


and Crout) ^ sense, a grouj) formation composed 

Formation members. Group formation is a complicated 

fabric. What hypnosis does is to isolate from that 
fabric one clement — the behaviour of the follower to the leader. 
It is distinguished from any ordinary^ group formation by its 
limitation in number, just as it is distinguished from being in 
love by the absence of direct sexual tendencies. From this 
point of view w^e may say that it has a position midway between 
the two. 

We may notice that the sexual tendencies which produce 
such lasting ties between men are precisely those that are inhibited 
as regards their aims. The reason is simple. These are the 
tendencies which are incapable of complete satisfaction. That 
is why they last. The sexual tendencies which are uninhibited 
in regard to their aim suffer a marked reduction through the 
loss of energy every time the aim is achieved. It is the fate of 
sensual love to expire when it is satisfied. If it is to last it must 
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have an admixture from the first of those purely tender components 
which are inhibited as regards their aims,, or else it must itself 
be transformed in this way. 

There is more in h>'pnosis, of course, than the formulation given 
a few lines back. There are features of it which are unexplained 
and mysterious, and it is this fact that prevents us from immediately 
seizing on hypnosis to solve the riddle of the libidinal constitution 
of groups. There is an element of paralysis derived from the 
relation between someone w'ho has superior power and someone 
who is powerless. This aspect may be the link with the hypnosis 
of terror found in animals. It is by no means clear how hypnosis 
is produced. Its relationship to sleep is another problem. Then 
the peculiar way in which some people can resist it while others 
cannot points to some factor still unknown. It may be an unknown 
factor which accounts for the purity of the attitudes of the libido 
which hypnosis exhibits. It is well known that however complete 
the acquiescence of the patient may be in other respects, his 
moral conscience may refuse some suggestions. On the other 
hand this may be due to the fact that, as it is usually practised, 
some inkling may remain that what is taking place is only a game. 

It is now possible to give the formula for the libidinal 
constitution of groups, or at least of those groups that have 
a leader and have not been led by loo much organization to 
acquire secondarily the characteristics of an individual. Freud 
formulates it in these words : “ A primary group of this kind 
is a number of individuals who have substituted one and the 
same object for their ego ideal and ha\'c consequently identificc* 
themselves with one another in their ego.” 



THE SUPER-EGO ‘ 


m r. There is hardly any part of ourselves that we 

The Consaence * n- r -i * 

separate on from our ego or so easily set over 

against it as our conscience. Time and again a person refrains 

from something which looks like giving him pleasure on the 

ground that “ his conscience will not allow it And if he is 

seduced by the expectation of pleasure into doing something 

which the voice of conscience has protested against, his conscience 

punishes him with its reproaches and makes him feel remorse for it. 

We might be inclined to say that the function which we arc 
trying to distinguish within the ego is the con.science and leave 
it at that. But it is more prudent to keep that function as a 
separate entity and assume that conscience is one of its activities. 
Another activity would be that self-observation which is the 
necessary preliminary to the judicial office of conscience. This 
function in the ego Freud calls the super-ego. 

Freud was well aware that critics of his psychology of the ego 
might assert that he did no more than take everyday abstractions 
literally, magnify them, and then turn them from concepts into 
things. His answer was that anybody tr>'ing to study the 
psychology of the ego would find it difficult to avoid what was 
already familiar. It was not a question of making new discoveries, 
but of finding new ways of looking at things and of grouping the 
facts. He added that his efforts were all made against a back- 
ground of the facts of pathology, a background missing in popular 
psychology. 

This super-ego, to return, enjoys a certain independence, 
pursues its own ends, and is independent of the ego as regards the 
energy at its disposal. The facts of pathology at once show that 
in its relations with the ego all is not peaceful. We are faced 
with a clinical picture which throws into strong relief the severity 
and even cruelty of the super-ego. The condition of melancholia. 
Ml hr more particularly the melancholic attack, 

eanc 0 ta jjjjj of affairs. In this disease the 

most remarkable characteristic is the way in which the super-ego 
treats the ego. The melancholiac, during his periods of health, 
can be more or less severe towards himself, like anybody else. 
But when he has a melancholic attack his super-ego becomes 

* New Introductory lectures on Psycho-Analysis, pp. 81-91 . 
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a veritable tartar. It abuses, maltreats, and humiliates the ego, 
threatens it with the direst punishments, reproaches it for long- 
forgotten actions which were regarded quite lightly at the time, 
and generally behaves as though it had spent its whole time 
drawing up a charge sheet and only waiting for its present access 
of strength to bring it forward and pass sentence. The super-ego 
has the ego at its mercy and applies to it the most exacting 
standards. It represents, in fact, the total demands of morality. 
Our moral sense of guilt is the expression of the tension between 
the ego and the super-ego. It is a very strange experience to 
observe the operations of the super-ego in a melancholiac. What 
“ Morality as morality, supposedly planteti deep in our 

a Periodical C.reator, functioning as a periodical 

p, „ phenomenon. For after some months during which 

enomenon melancholia has prevailed the whole moral 

fuss subsides. The censorious voice of the super-ego is still and 
the ego is reinstated into all the rights of a normal man until 
the next attack. In some forms of melancholia the intervals 
betw'een the attacks are the occasion of complete abandonment. 
The ego gives itself up to triumph and ecstasy, as though the 
super-ego had been overthrown or merged with itself. This 
emancipated manic ego lets itself go in an uninhibited indulgence 
of all its desires. 

Psycho-analysis has thrown a good deal of light on the forma- 
tion of the super-ego and the origin of conscience. Kant once 
Kant's things filled his soul with ever new 

. and ever growing awe — the starry heavens above us 
^ * and the moral law' within us. The stars arc unquestion- 
ably superb, but the moral law within us is an uneven and 
doubtful partner for them, since many men have only a limited 
share of it, hardly enough to be worth mentioning. The view 
that conscience is of divine origin corresponds, if interpreted, 
with the findings of a naturalistic psychology. Conscience is no 
doubt something within us, but it has rmt been there from the 
beginning. In this respect it is the opposiu^ f>f sexuality, which is 
present from the very beginning of life. Small children are 
notoriously a-moral. They have no inhibitions against their 
pleasure-seeking impulses. Such things onh come later. The 
first restrictions upon them are imposed by the external authority 
of their parents. The child lives and grows under the all-embracing 
influence of the parents. They grant tokens of afl'ection or 
withhold them. They threaten punishment which, in addition to 
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bearing feared on its own account, also means to the child the 
loss of love. This objective anxiety is the forerunner of the later 
moral anxiety, just as the parental authority is the forerunner 
of the later super-ego and of conscience. The second of these 
situations, which we are all too prone to regard as the normal 
state of affairs, only arises later on. The prohibitions come from 
outside to begin with. They are introjected, so that the super-ego 
develops to take the place of the parental authority. Once it is 
established it observes, guides, and threatens the ego in the 
same way as the parents did. 

T-L n The super-ego, which thus succeeds the parental 

The Parental ^ ^ u • 

. , . authority, is no mere legatee. It is the true-born heir. 

^ It proceeds directly from it and wields its power with 
the same aims and even the same methods. There is a difference, 
however, between the two. The super-ego seems to have made 
a one-sided selection, to have chosen only the severity and the 
preventive and punitive functions of the parents. Their loving 
care is not taken up and continued by it. It w'ould be easy to 
understand this in the case of parents who really ruled with a rod 
of iron. But the odd thing is that the super-ego of the child may 
be just as harsh and unforgiving when the parents have been gentle 
and kind and avoided threats and punishment as far as possible. 

The process by which the authority is transferred from the 
parents to the super-ego is complicated and imperfectly under- 
stood. Its basis is identification which, as we have seen, is the 
most primitive kind of emotional tic with another person. The 
establishment of the suj)er-ego is a successful example of identifica- 
tion with the parental function. This creation of a superior 
function within the ego is closely bound up with the fate of the 
Oedipus complex. The super-ego is thus the heir of that emotional 
tie, so important for childhood. When the Oedipus complex 
and its intense object relationships towards the parents come to 
an end, the child has to compensate for this loss of objects. Its 
identifications with its parents, which have probably been there 
for some time, become vastly intensified. Similar identifications, 
the precipitates of abandoned object attachments, recur often 
enough later on in childhood. But the emotional importance of 
this first case of such a transformation is suitably marked by the 
special position given in the ego to its product. Analysis shows 
that the super-ego is impaired if the C3edipus complex has not 
been successfully overcome. 

In the course of its growth the super-ego is also influenced 
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by those adults who have taken the place of the parents by being 
concerned with the child’s upbringing. In the normal course of 
events the super-ego edges further and further away from the 
parents to become in the end impersonal. An additional factor to 
be remembered is that the child views its parents differently at 
different periods of its life. At the point where the Oedipus 
complex makes way for the super-ego the parents are splendid 
figures in the child’s eyes. Later on they lose much of their 
prestige. The child may identify himself w'ith these later editions 
of the parents as wxll. These identifications furnish important 
contributions to the formation of its character. But they only 
influence the ego. They have no effect on the super-ego, which 
has been determined by the child’s earliest images of its parents. 

Among the important activities ascribed to the super-ego is 
that of being the vehicle of the ego ideal. The t'go ideal sets the 
standard by which the ego measures itself. It is also the goal 
towards wliich it strives and the summons to pursue ever increasing 
perfection. This ego ideal is no doubt precipitated by the child’s 
early admiration for its supposedly perfect parents. 

The So called quest for perfection raises 

j f • the question of the sense of inferiority which is 

P j said to distinguish the neurotic. I'or some reason 

^ or other it has caught the public fancy and found 

its way into literary productions of every kind. As Freud 
remarked : “ A writer who brings in the phrase ‘ inferiority 

complex ’ thinks he has satisfied all the demands of psycho- 
analysis and raised his work on to a higher psychological plane.” 
As a matter of fact psycho-analysts hardly ever use the phrase, 
which does not refer to anything which they regard as elementary 
or even simple. The school of psychologists who follow Adler 
attribute this inferiority complex to the jjerception in oneself of 
some organic disability. Freud regarded this as a mistake. He 
insisted that the sense of inferiority has a strong erotic basis. 
The child who perceives that it is not lo\ed feels inferior. The 
adult, too, for that matter. The only organ really regarded as 
inferior is the girl’s clitoris. But the sense of inferiority arises for 
the most part out of the relationship of the ego to the super-ego. 
Like the sense of guilt it is an expression of the tension between 
them — and in fact the two are very difficult to distinguish. It may 
be that the sense of inferiority is the erotic counterpart to the 
sense of guilt. 

On the subject of the inferiority complex in literature Freud 
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was somewhat scornful. Here is what he had to say about one 
example, easily recognizable as Emil Ludwig’s Life of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II : “ The author has made an attempt to build up the 
whole development of his hero’s character on the basis of a sense 
of inferiority, caused by the mal-development of a limb which 
was injured at birth. While doing this he has overlooked a small 
but not unimportant fact. It is usual for mothers to whom fate 
has given a sickly or otherwise defective child to try to compensate 
for this unfair handicap with an extra amount of love. In this 
case the proud mother behaved quite differently ; she withdrew 
her love from the child on account of his disability. When the 
child grew up into a man of great power he proved beyond all 
doubt by his behaviour that he had never forgiven his mother. 
If we only bear in mind the importance of mother-love for the 
mental life of the child we shall be able to make the necessary 
corrections in the biographer’s inferiority theory.” 

To return to the super-ego. It has been assigned the duties 
of self-observation, conscience, and the maintenance of ideals. 
It is based upon two momentous facts which are closely bound 
up with one another. One is the biological fact that the human 
child depends on its parents for a ver>^ long time. The other is 
the psychological fact of the Oedipus complex. The super-ego 
stands for all moral restrictions and for the impulse towards 
perfection. It is the psychological instrument, so to speak, of 
Th “ M' h ” what people call the “ higher ” things in life. 
Thin s in 7ife traced it back to the influence of 

^ parents, nurses, teachers, and the other adults 

who have a hand in its upbringing. The fact that these are its 
sources teaches us something of its significance. For in bringing up 
children adults as a rule follow the dictates of their own super- 
egos. Their ego may be on easy terms with their super-ego, but 
when it comes to the training of the child they are apt to be 
exacting. They forget the difficulties of their own childhood and 
arc glad to be able at long last to identify themselves fully with 
their own parents, whom they remember as putting severe 
restraints on them. So the super-ego of the child is built on the 
model not of the parents themselves but of their super-ego. 
It is thus the vehicle of tradition. Through it are handed down 
from generation to generation the traditional age-old values. 
The recognition of the super-ego is a great help in understanding 
man’s social behaviour and such problems as delinquency. It 
may perhaps provide some useful light for education. 
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How does an individual attain to a higher plain of morality ? 
One answer that is sometimes given is that he is good and noble 
from his birth. A more plausible answer is that we are dealing 
with a process of development. It will probably assume that the 
development takes the form of eradicating evil tcnden:ics and, 
by means of education and a civilized environment, replacing 
them by good ones. This theory' is then faced with the problem 
that evil should still be so powerful in those who ha\’'j had all the 
benefits of this education. 

But this theory takes it for granted that there is such a thing 
as the eradication of evil tendencies. Psycho-analytical investiga- 
tions lends no countenance to this assumption. On the contrary 
it shows that the foundation of human nature consists of elemental 
instincts, neither good nor bad in themselves, which are common 
to ail men and aim at the satisfaction of certain primal needs. 
It is we who label them and their manifestations as good or evil, 
and we do so according as they meet or do not meet the needs 
and demands of the community. Admittedly all those instincts 
which society condemns are of this primitive type, e.g. selfishness 
and cruelty. 

But these primitive instincts are subject to a long process of 
development before they are allowed to express themselves in the 
adult. They are inhibited, they get diverted to other aims, they 
alter their objects, they mingle, and to some extent they are 
turned back upon their owner. Reaction-formations against 
Reaction ^c*"*^*^ instincts take a delusive form. The content 
- .’ is changed — egoism into altruism, cruelty into pity. 

orma tons reaction-formations arc all the easier to carry 

out because many instincts express themscKes almost from the 
outset in pairs of opposites. This rcnuirkable fact is called 
“ ambivalence ” of feeling. The most obv ious instance is the 
fact that intense love and intense hatred often exist side by side 
in the same person. Psycho-analysis adds that the pair of con- 
trary feelings are often directed towards the same person. 

In every individual the instincts go through a history that 
is checkered with vicissitudes. Not till these have been surmounted 
is the character formed. And, as we all know, characters can 

Coll. Pap., vol. iv, pp. 295-303 [Though IS for thr times on war and death]. 
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and Bad 
Character 


only be classified as “ good ” and “ bad ” by very 
simple-minded persons, since a human being is 
rarely altogether the one or the other. The usual 
situation is that a person is good in one relation 
and bad in another. It has often been noticed that the existence 
of strong “ bad ” impulses in infancy may be the actual condition 
for a definite inclination towards “ good ” in the adult. Childhood 
egoists may turn into the most helpful and self-sacrificing members 
of the adult community, while most of our sentimentalists, 
friends of humanity and champions of animals, have been evolved 
from little sadists and tormentors of cats and dogs. 

F oistic and factors, an internal and an external, 

• t w co-operate in transforming our “ bad instincts. 

ocia ns me s internal factor is the influence exercised by 

erotism, that is, by the need for love in its widest sense. The 
admixture of erotic components transforms the egoistic instincts 
into social ones. Being loved is, we find, worth the sacrifice of 
certain other advantages. The external factor is the influence of 
upbringing which presses the claims of our cultural environment 
and is later on strengthened by the whole force of the civilization 
surrounding us. Civilization is the fruit of the 
renunciation of instinctual satisfaction by countless 
generations. It exacts the same renunciation from each new- 
comer. Throughout the life of the individual outside compulsion 
is being constantly replaced by internal compulsion. The 
pressures of civilization together with the admixture of erotic 
elements cause an ever-increasing transmutation of egoistic 
trends into altruistic and social ones. In the last resort every 
internal compulsion which has serv'cd to foster the development 
of human beings was originally an external one. The child who 
is born to-day brings with him an inherited disposition towards 
the transmutation of egoistic into social instincts, and this 
disposition is easily stimulated into effective action. A further 
measure of transformation has to be achieved during the indivi- 
dual’s own lifetime. In this way the human being is under the 
pressure not only of his immediate and contemporary environment, 
but also of the cultural development accomplished by his forefathers. 

An individual’s capacity for this transformation — 
his cultural adaptability — is made up of two parts. 
One is inborn and the other acquired through 
experience. The relation of the two to each other and to the 
untransformed portion of the instinctual life is a very variable one. 


Civilization 


Cultural 

Adaptability 
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On the whole we are inclined to overrate the inborn part. 
\Vc are also inclined to over-estimate the general adaptability 
to civilization in comparison with the untransformed instincts — 
in other words, we are inclined to regard human nature as 
** better ” than it actually is. Our judgment is obscured by 
another factor which falsifies the issue in the favourable direction. 

The impulses of one individual are not visible to another. 
We only deduce another person’s impulses from his behaviour, 
which we trace to motiv es arising out of his instinctual life. Our 
conclusions are bound to be in many cases mistaken. An action 
which is adjudged “ good ” from the civ ilized point of v iew may 
be due to a noble motive in the one instance and to an ignoble 
motive in another. Ethical theorists may classify actions as 
“ good ” or “ bad ” according as they arc the outcome of good 
or bad impulses. But society, which is practical in its aims, pays 
little attention to this distinction and is well satisfied if a man 
conducts himself according to the precepts of civilization, what- 
ev’er his motives may be. 

The pressure of education and environment may, as we have 
sfcen, bring about a further transformation away from egoism and 
towards altruism. But this is not the necessary or regular effect 
Education external compulsion. Education and environ- 

ment offer other benefits besides love and approval. 
They employ another kind of premium .system- - the system of 
rewards and punishments. Their efl'cet may thus be good 
behaviour without any enoblcmcnt of instinct or transformation 
of inclinations. From the point of view of society it will not 
make much difference. And only a peculiar set of circumstances 
will show that A always acts rightly from instinctual inclination, 
while B only docs so in so far and for as long as it is advantageous 
for his own egoistic purposes. Since superficial accjuaintance 
will not enable us to distinguish between the two types, we are 
easily misled into grossly exaggerating the number of people 
whose instincts have been transformed. 

Civilization is thus often only skin deep. A good 
many people obey the demand for good con- 
duct, but are not thereby ft)llowing the dictates 
of their own natures. Encouraged by this success society has 
gone on to pitch the moral standard higher and higher, so 
estranging its members still further from their instinctual dis- 
positions. The stiain of an unceasing suppression of instincts 
betrays itself in the most astonishing phenomena of reaction and 
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compensation formations. In the sphere of sexuality, where the 
suppression is most difficult to enforce, we see the reaction 
phenomena of neurotic disorders. In other spheres the strain 
produces no pathological results, but its results are seen in 
malformations of character and in the perpetual readiness of the 
inhibited instincts to seize any opportunity to gratify themselves. 
An individual who is continually obliged to obey precepts which 
do not tally with his instinctual inclinations is living, psychologi- 
cally, beyond his means. From a purely objective point of view 
he might be called a hypocrite. There can be no question that 
Cl' d civilization to-day fosters this form of hypocrisy 

„ in a high degree. It might even be said that our 

^ civilization is founded on it. If people undertook to 
live in accordance with their true psychological inclinations our 
civilization would have to undergo very extensive modifications. 
There are very many more hypocrites than truly civilized persons. 
It may be maintained that a certain modicum of civilized 
hypocrisy is indispensable if civilization is to be upheld, because 
the cultural adaptability attained by contemporary man seems 
inadequate to the task. The maintenance of civilization even on 
so uncertain a basis does at least offer the prospect that each new 
generation may achieve a further transmutation of instinct and 
become the pioneer of a higher form of civilization. 

Survival evolution of the mind shows a peculiarity 

^ P which is exhibited in no other process of develop- 

D f f • I ment. When a village grows into a town or a child 
* grows into a man the village and the child become 
* submerged in the town and the man. The old 

materials and forms are superseded by new ones and only memory 
can discover the earlier features in the later product. With the 
development of the mind we get the peculiar state of affairs 
that each earlier stage persists alongside the later stage which 
has developed from it. The successive stages co-exist in spite of 
the fact that the whole series refers to the same materials. An 
earlier mental state may have disappeared from view for many 
years, but it remains in existence and may at any time again 
become the mode of expression of the forces of the mind. It may 
even do so to the exclusion of all other modes, as though all the 


later developments had been annulled. This remarkable plasticity 
is not unlimited in scope. It might be described as a special 
capacity for regression, since it may well happen that a later 
stage of evolution when once abandoned cannot be recovered. 
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But the primitive stages can always be re-established ; the 
primitive mind is literally imperishable. 

To the layman what are called mental diseases give an 
impression of destruction of the life of mind and soul. In reality 
it is only the later stages of development that arc destroyed. The 
essence of mental disease is a return to earlier forms of affective 
life and functions. 

Sleep gives an excellent example of the plasticity of mental 
life. We desire sleep even' night. The interpretation of dreams 
show’s that, when we sleep, we cast off our hard-won morality 
like a garment and oiiK pul it on again next morning. We can 
do this without any risk l>Ciause sleep puts us ii a state of 
inactivity. In our dreams we can sec the regrc.ssion of our 
emotional life to its earliest stages of development. It is notc- 
w’orthy, for example, that all our dreams arc governed by purely 
egoistic motives. Even the most high-minded altruist is a straight- 
fonvard egoist in his dreams. 

The transformation of instinct on which our cultural 
adaptability is founded may also be undone, temporarily or 
permanently, by the experiences of life. War is undoubtedly 
one of the influences that can bring about such regression. 
Under the circumstances of war individuals will throw off the 
customary restraints and indulge in uncivilized behaviour. In 
doing so they at least show some flexibility and we may anticipate 
that with the return of peace their instincts will be restored to 
their former level of refinement. 


Emotions and 
Intelligence 

of emotions. 


Philo.sophers and students of human nature have 
long been aware that th(‘ intelligence is not an 
independent force, out of reach of the influence 
They have taught us that, on the contrary, wc must 


rescue it from the influence of strong emotional impulses if it is 


to function reliably. Left under those influerx es it is an instrument 
of the wall and obediently produces the (oru lusions that the will 
asks for. In their opinion logical argumernv arc powerless against 
strong emotional interests. That is why reasons, though “ as 
plenty as blackberries ” 'in Falstaff’s phrasc;. so seldom triumph 
in the conflict with interests. The experience r)f psyc ho-analysis 


confirms this view, if further confirmation were nece.ssary. It 


shows that the most reasonable persons will suddenly behave like 


imbeciles w'hen their intelligent insight collides with an emotional 
resistance, but will completely regain their customary acumen 


as soon as the resistance has been overcome. 
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The theory of psycho-analysis presents a good many difficulties. 
By “ difficulty ’* we are not thinking of something that makes it 
hard to understand, but of something that arouses opposition and 
makes a reader disinclined to believe in it or take an interest 
in it. That is to say, it is an affective difficulty, not an intellectual 
one. The two kinds of difficulty may easily amount to the same 
thing, for where sympathy is lacking, understanding will not 
come readily. 

Psycho-analysis began with the experience of a large number 
of observations and impressions. Out of these there at last shaped 
Libido something like a theory. It is known as the libido 

theory. The practical purpose of psycho-analysis is to 
explain and cure what are called nervous disorders. 
In tackling this problem a starting-point had to be found some- 
where. It was decided to look for it in the life of the instincts. 
Hypotheses concerning the instincts came therefore to form the 
basis of the psycho-analytical conception of nerv'ous disease. 

Academic psychology, which gives very unsatisfactory replies 
to questions regarding our mental life, is in no direction so 
unsatisfactory as in this matter of the instincts. Psycho-analysis 
was left to take soundings in its own way. 

The popular view distinguishes between hunger and love, 
seeing in them the representatives of those instincts which aim . 
at .self-preservation in the one case and reproduction of the species ’• 
in the other. This is a very obvious distinction to make. Psycho- ; 
analysis also postulates a similar distinction between the self-^ 
preservative or ego instincts and the sexual instincts. The force - 
by which the sexual instinct is represented in the mind is given - 
the name of “ libido ” — sexual hunger. It is analogous to the' 
force of hunger, the will to power, and other similar trends , 
among the ego tendencies. 

Starting out from this point psycho-analysis made its fint.> 
important discover)' : that when we try to understand neurotic ’: 
disorders by far the greatest significance attaches to the sexual^ 
instincts. Neuroses are, so to speak, the specific disorders of' 
the sexual function. It is generally true that whether a person 
develops a neurosis or not depends on the strength of his libido 

* CoU. Pap., vol. iv, pp. 347-356 [.\ difficult)' of Psyclio-Anal>’sis]. 
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and the possibility of gratifying it and thereby discharging it. 
The form taken by the disorder is determined by the path which 
the sexual development of the patient has followed— by the 
fixations his libido has undergone. It was found, further, that 
by a special and not very simple technique for influencing the 
mind it is possible to illuminate the nature of many groups of 
neuroses and at the same time to resolve tlicm. The greatest 
therapeutic success has been scored with a certain class of 
neuroses originating in a conflict between ego institicts and 
sexual instincts. For it may happen that the dcmamls of the 
sexual instinct, involving as they do other people, seem to the 
ego to threaten his .self-preservation or his self-respect. The ego, 
as a defensive measure, denies the sexual instincts the gratifaa- 
tion they seek and drives them into those by-paths of substitute 
gratification which then exhibit themselves as symptoms of a 
neurosis. 


The technique of treatment is able to rev erse this process of 
repression and so bring about a better solution of the conflict, 
a solution compatible with health. 

“ One-Sidedness of P>*y^l*»-analysts are accuserd of over-estimating 

mStUlCtS. I hcir oppOIIClltS prOtCSt 
that human beings have other interests besides 
sex. This is not forgotten or denied. Fr(^ud wrote : “ Our one- 
sidedness is like that of the chemist wlio trat (‘s all compounds 
back to the force of chemical attraction. In doing so he does 
not deny the force of gravity ; he leaves that to the physicist 
to reckon with.” 

.. In the course of treating a patient the analyst has 

to consider the distribution of his libido. He looks 
for the objects, or ideas of them, to wliir h it is attac hed and 
then frees it from them so that it shall be at the disposal of the 
ego. The experience of therapeutic pracin c has led analysts to 
a very curious picture c^f the direction taken hy man’s libido at 
the start of life. They have been led to t (jnc lude that at the 
beginning all the erotic tendencies, all capacity for love, is 
directed towards the self. It is only later that, in association with 
the satisfaction of the principal natural fun (lions, the libido 
flows out tow^ards objects beyond the self. NiA until this point 
is reached is it possible to distinguish the libidinal trends from 
tlie ego instincts. It is possible for the progress to be undone 
and for the libido to detach itself from these objects and revert 
to the original self-love. 
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The condition in which the libido is contained within the 
ego was named by Freud narcissism, after the youth who 
remained faithful to his love for his own reflection. The develop- 
ment of the individual is a progress from narcissism to object 
love. But the libido is never wholly transferred to objects outside 
the ego. Even when object love is highly developed some degree 
of narcissism persists. The ego is, in Freud’s words, “ a great 
reservoir from which the libido that is destined for objects flows 
outward and into which it can flow back from those objects.” 
For complete health the libido should not lose this mobility. 
It is rather like an amoeba, which puts out elongations into which 
the substance of its body extends, but can retract them again 
at any time so that the original form is reinstated. 

The libido theory of the neuroses is the foundation of the 
psycho-analytical conception of their nature and the psycho- 
analytical treatment for relieving them. Psycho-analysts regard 
its premises as valid for normal behaviour too. The term 
narcissism is employed in relation to little children in the course 
of their normal development <as well as of neurotics. It was 
excessive narcissism in primitive man that made him think that 
his own thoughts were omnipotent and that he could therefore 
influence the course of external events by magical practices. 

_ . On a much earlier page we mentioned that 

14/^ j ^he self-love of humanity — the general 

. . narcissism oi man — has suilered three severe 

Narcissism , , ^ . u r • t * 

blows from the researches of science. Let us 

consider them now in a little more detail. 

^ / • / When men first began to wonder about their 

^ dwelling-place, the earth, they came to the 
conclusion that it was the stationary centre of 
the Universe, with the sun, moon, and planets circling round it. 
This was a natural if naive conclusion from the evidence of their 
senses. Man felt no movement in the earth. Wherever he had 
a clear view he found himself the centre of a circle that embraced 
the whole world outside him. That the world was the centre 
of the universe showed its sovereignly in the universe, and this 
fitted in very nicely with his disposition to regard himself as 
lord of the world. 

The destruction of this narcissistic illusion is associated 
with the name of Copernicus in the sixteenth century. But 
centuries earlier tlic Pythagoreans had already cast, doubt on 
the privileged position of the earth, and in the third century b.c. 
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Aristarchus of Samos had asserted that the earth moved round the 
sun and was much smaller than it. The great discovery of 
Copernicus had, therefore, been made before. But when it 
exacted general recognition the self-love of humanity suffered 
its first great wound. 

The Biological ^ early stage in his development man 
Blow * acquired a dominating position o\*cr his fellow 
creatures. Encouraged by this supremacy lie 
began to place a great gulf between his nature and theirs. They 
did not possess reason. He did. He had an immoital soul. 
He even claimed Divine descent. There could be no c ommon 
bond between him and the animal kingdom. It is interesting 
to notice that this piece of arrogance is still as foreign to the 
small child as it is to the primitive man. It belongs to a later 
and more pretentious stage. At the level of totem ism man secs 
nothing derogatory in tracing his descent from an animal 
ancestor. In myths, which contain the deposit of this ancient 
attitude, the gods take animal shape. In the art of prc-historic 
times and even of ancient Egypt they are portrayed with animals' 
heads. The tremendous difference between human nature and 
the nature of animals is not obvious to a child. He is very ready 
to accept thinking and talking animals in fairy tales. He bestows 
on a dog or a horse emotions like those he bestows on human 
beings — without intending any insult to the human beings. It is 
only later that he becomes so far estranged from the animals as 
to use their names for the purposes of abuse. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the re.searchcs of 
Darwin, his collaborators, and prcd(‘c essors, put an end to this 
presumption on the part of man. Man is not a being with a 
separate origin from the animals. His arn estry' is in the animal 
race and is more closely related to some of its members and 
more distantly to others. Whatever ha^ been added in the 
course of his later development has not sulheed to remove the 
evidences of his kinship with them, both in his physical structure 
and in his mental make-up. This was the second blow to human 
narcissism. 

The third blow is probably the most wounding 
of all. Man might feel humbled in his relations 
to the universe and the animal kingdom, but 
he feels himself supreme in his own soul. Somew'here at the 
very heart of his ego he has developed a faculty which keeps 
watch on his impulses and actions to see that they comply with 
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its demands. If they do not they are sternly forbidden. His 
inner perception, his consciousness, keeps the ego informed of 
all the main occurrences in the mind’s working, and the will, 
set in motion by these reports, proceeds to carry out what the 
ego orders and to modify whatever tends to happen independently. 
This soul of man’s is not a simple thing. It is a hierarchy of 
superior and subordinate agents, a labyrinth of impulses straininis: 
towards action independently of one another and corresponding 
with the multiplicity of instincts and of relations with the external 
world, many of which are mutually conflicting and incompatible. 
If there is to be co-ordinated action at all, the highest of these 
agents must know what is going on and its will must penetrate 
everywhere to exert its influence. The ego feels quite sure that 
the reports it receives are reliable and complete and that .the 
channels by which it can enforce its will arc equally trustworthy. 

In certain disorders, including the neuroses, things are 
different. The ego has no such feeling of confidence and security, 
because it finds a limit set to its power in its own house. Thoughts 
suddenly break in and the conscious mind neither knows where 
they come from nor can it thrust them away again. They seem 
more powerful than those which are at the ego’s command. 
They arc impervious alike to logical refutation and all the well- 
tried techniques of the will. Even inconsistence with reality 
leaves them unshaken. And there arc impulses which seem so 
alien that the ego disowns them. Yet it is afraid of them and 
takes precautions against them. It feels as though it had been 
invaded. It increases its vigilance, but to no avail, and it cannot 
understand why it feels so strangely paralysed. 

Once upon a time such things were regarded as intrusion 
into the mind by evil spirits. Orthodox psychiatry rejects this, 
of course, but after that it can only say with a shrug : 
“ Degeneracy — hereditary^ disposition — constitutional inferiority." 
Psycho-analysis seeks to explain these sinister disorders. That is 
the purpose of its laborious investigations and its hypotheses. 
On the strength of its experience, it says (in Freud’s words) to 
the ego : “ Nothing has entered into you from without ; a part 
of the activity of your own mind has been withdrawn from your 
knowledge and from the command of your will. That, too, is 
why you are so weak in your defences ; w ith one part of your 
forces you are fighting the other part and you cannot con- 
centrate the whole of your energy as you would against an outer 
enemy. And it is not even the worst or least effective part of your 
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mental powers that has thus become antagonistic to you and 
independent of you. The blame lies with yourself. You over- 
estimated your strength when you thought you could do as you 
liked with your sexual instincts and could utterly ignore their 
aims. The result is that they have rebelled and have gone their 
own way in the dark to rid themselves of this oppression ; they 
have extorted their rights in a manner you cannot sanction. 
How they have achieved this and the paths by w hich they have 
reached their purpose, you have not learnt ; only the result of 
their work, the symptom which you experience as suffering, has 
come to your knowledge. I'hcn you do not recognize it as a 
product of your own rejected impulses and do not know that it 
is a substitutive gratification of them.*' 

That this should be possible at all is due to the single fact 
that the ego is under a very' important misapprehension. It 
believes itself to be informed of every thing of any consequence 
that goes on within the mind, thanks to the news sei*\icc conducted 
by consciousness. Under this delusion you confidently assume 
that nothing can exist in your mind without your knowledge. 
In other words the mind is regarded as co-extensive with con- 
sciousness. People hug this delusion despite the most obvious 
evidence that a great deal more is constantly going on in your 
mind than your consciousness is aw^are of. We now know that 
w hat is in our minds and what we are consi ious of are not one 
and the same thing. It is true, fortunately, that in the ordinary 
way the consciousness is well enough informed to meet our needs. 
We may harbour the illusion that we at least get wind of all the 
more important happenings within our minds. But the fact of 
the matter is that the new'S w'e receive is always incomplete and 
is often quite untrustworthy. It is not oriK that in such cases 
as a conflict between instincts the intelligence service breaks 
down and the will then extends no further than the information 
we receive. It happens only too often that we do not get news 
of what has taken place until it is all over and we can no longer 
do anything to arrest or alter it. Wc behave like an absolute 
monarch who contents himself with the information furnished 
by his highest oflicials and never goes among the people to 
find out what they are thinking. Even when we arc not ill 
a great deal is going on in our minds of which wc arc ignorant 
or misinformed. What the psycho-analyst says to the patient 
is in effect : “ Look into the depths of your own soul and learn 
to know yourself. Then you will understand why this illness 
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was bound to come upon you and perhaps you will avoid falling 
ill in future.” 

This is the way in which psycho-analysis seeks to educate the 
ego. But these two discoveries — that the life of the sexual instincts 
cannot be totally restrained, and that mental processes are in 
themselves unconscious and only reach the ego and its control 
through incomplete and unreliable perceptions — amount to 
saying that the ego is not master in its own house. This is the 
third great wound inflicted on man’s self-love — a psychological 
one, to follow the cosmological and biological blows. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the ego puts up so strong a resistance 
to the teachings of psycho-analysis. 

Few people realize the enormous significance for science and 
for life of the recognition of unconscious mental processes. 
Psycho-analysis does not claim to be the discoverer of their 
existence. It was preceded by a number of philosophers, in 
particular Schopenhauer, whose unconscious “ Will ” has many 
characteristics of the instincts as seen by psycho-analysis. It was 
Schopenhauer who in words of unforgettable impressiveness 
admonished man that his sexual cra\’ing had a degree of 
importance which he had not ~~ and still has not — fully appreciated, 
riie achicvem<!nt of psycho-analysis is that it has gone beyond 
asserting these two humiliating propositions on an abstract basis — 
the importance of sexuality in the mind and the unconsciousness 
of mental activity. It has demonstrated them in matters that 
affect every individual intimately and compel him, once he has 
heard of them, to take up some attitude towards these problems. 
This is what has brought on it the aversion and hostility which 
general deference or general ignorance spared the philosopher. 



POSTSCRIPT; CONCERNING SOME DIFFICULTIES 

Let us assume that a sociologist, having read the foregoing 
pages, sees no reason to doubt the validity of Freud's conclusions. 
He is prepared to make use of them, as need arises, in his 
sociological work. Nevertheless he will as a rule want to put 
a few additional questions first. Frequently the first quesMon is : 
“ How is it possible to reduce the great variety of .social beuaviour 
patterns, not merely of our contemjioraries, but also nt’ people 
living at different historical periods, to such an appaicntly small 
number of basic psychological mechanisms ? Obviously, there 
arc considerable differences of behaviour between persons of 
different social classes and different historical jieriods. And yet 
you wish us to believe that the psychological mechanisms dis- 
covered by Freud arc capable to a considerable extent of explain- 
ing the behaviour of them all ? ” This is partly a “ philosophical ” 
and partly an empirical question. Philosophically we might 
wonder that such a multiplicity of different behaviour patterns 
should be traceable to so few psychological mechanisms. But 
one might equally well wonder that the numerous and varied 
states of motion of physical objects can be reduced to the small 
number of Newtonian laws of motion. This is the essence 
of a law of nature. A law of physics or a law of psychology docs 
not deny the differences between the manifold processes it 
explains ; it shows what they have in common in sjiite of their 
variety. As far as psychology is concerned justiliabh; surprise 
need not wait till we come to social psychology. 

Reason for such surprise might already be found in the realm 
of individual psychology. One might ask whether persons who 
have the same instinctive desire ncccssarii'- display the same 
behaviour. Obviously not ; a large nuruber of additional 
circumstances must be taken into consideraimn. The mechanism 
e.g. by means of which a person identifies himself with a model 
may obviously lead to extremely different behaviour patterns ; 
and these will depend on the characteristics of the model, whether 
honest or criminal, religious or scientific, impulsive or self- 
controlled, open or reserved, etc., etc. The same “ mechanisms 
of identification ” can be used to explain all the various changes 
of character which ensue. 

Moreover the result will depend to a high degree on the 
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social milieu in which the process takes place. This w^as con- 
vincingly illustrated by Siegfried Bernfcld. Following his line 
of argument, let us take the case of a little girl who, through 
identifying herself, say, with an aunt, develops an intensive 
craving for luxury, which successfully resists every attempt at 
sublimation. What becomes of the girl will depend very much 
upon the social milieu in which she finds herself. If her lot is 
cast in the circumstances of a proletarian existence, with its 
lack of opportunity to rise in the social scale, her attempt to 
satisfy her desire for luxury may easily land her in prostitution. 
If she comes of a middle-class family with its rigid moral code 
and restricted finances the “ way out *’ that will offer itself will 
be that of compulsion neurosis ; by her suffering she will punish 
herself for her desires, while at the same time achieving a 
substitute satisfaction by staying at a nursing home. In an upper- 
class family, able to gratify the daughter's desire for luxury, she 
will grow up as a “ spoilt " child, take her fill of amusement as 
a young girl, and when married will either worthily represent 
her husband or ruin him financially. 

It is clear that the varying “ degrees of liberty " in society, 
with their corresponding restrictions, lead to the development 
of extremely varied overt behaviour patterns. The psycho- 
analytical insight into the variety of possible vicissitudes of 
instinct requires to be supplemented by knowledge of the social 
conditions, if we are to trace the moli\ es of behaviour in either 
the individual or the group. Without co-operation between the 
sociologist and the psychologist the actual behaviour is unpre- 
dictable. 

Naturally this applies not only to difl'erent social milieus 
within a given society, but even more to the variations of human 
behaviour in different types of society. 

It is obvious, for example, that the desire to get rich calls 
for a different kind of behaviour in the twentieth century from 
what it did in the eighteenth century. The son of a twentieth- 
century industrialist is hardly likely to succeed in business 
following the rules of conduct which a citizen of the fourteenth 
century would have recommended to his heir. It is also obvious 
that similar types of character have unequal chances of success 
in different historical periods. The by no means easy task of 
every human being is, with the instinct structure given him by 
nature and the conditioning effected by society and education, 
either to adapt himself to the existing order of things or to 
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transform or revolutionize it more or less consciously and directly. 
All changes in that social order are brought about in the course 
of history in a very indirect manner ; and it is the sociologist 
rather than the psychologist who must make the main contribu- 
tion to their explanation. The invention of new machines, the 
development of new productive forces, and the emergence of 
novel production relations change the conditions of life of the 
men and the institutions which they create ; these developments 
lead individuals and groups into new beluniour pattern* , which 
are reproduced by means of education until such time as a fresh 
development leads to another change in the behaviour patterns. 

To what extent this process changes not only the behaviour 
produced by the psychological mechanisms, but the mechaiiisms 
themselves I am unable to say. So far there has hardly 
been any attempt to develop a discipline of ‘‘ comparative 
psychology ” — not merely descriptive but explanatory — analogous 
to “ comparative anatomy ”. Some of the tentative contributions 
made by psychologists inspire little confidence because of tlieir 
sociological innocence. It does n(»t, however, appear to me that 
the behaviour of men in earlier tinu's makes the assumption of 
divergent instinct endowments or the existence of divergent 
psychological mechanisms incscapabh*. In any case the changes 
in the social conditions under which human behaviour is pro- 
duced and reproduc ed in the course of the dcveloj)ment of the 
social productive forces, furnish in the meantime abundant 
material for the investigation of the causes of the actual variety 
of psychological behaviour of individuals and groups. We 
might say with Occam : “ Entia non sunt rnultiplicanda praetcr 
necessitatem ” ; or, freely translated : Let us first see how 

far we can get with prc-analytical and analytical means of 
explanation.” 

It would seem to me, though, that “ psycho-analytical ” 
explanations sometimes go beyond what is clrsirablc and land 
one in a wide field of unrealistic considerations which I should 
like to term “ pseudo-social psychology ”. 

For instance the w aging of w ar in human so( icty is explained 
by the aggressive instinct and it is asserted that warfare, just 
as much as this instinct, is part and parcel of w hat people choose 
to call “ human nature ”. This argument cheerfully overlooks 
the fact that in human history there occur considerable and 
lengthy periods of unbroken peace, whilst instincts are admittedly 
a more or less permanent institution. (Perhaps we are asked to 
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assume that the grandchildren make up for their grandparents’ 
shortcomings in aggressiveness.) 

What the psycho-analytical theory of instincts really teaches 
is that instincts can be deflected far from their primary aims 
(so far that sadism can be transformed into pity). Thus even if 
one fell in with the absurd assumption that the waging of 

war was some sort of primary aim of the destructive instincts, 

this would point to the possibility of wars, but it would not 
imply that they are actually bound to take place. Seriously, 
one could hardly go beyond maintaining that the aggressive 

inclination of human beings is a necessary but by no means 

sufficient precondition for the occasional waging of war. Since 
men ceased living in rival packs wars have been extremely 
indirect consequences of the social mechanism — foreseen by few 
and, it may be, intended by even fewer. They are, like the major 
part of historical transactions, results of social activities whose 
participants hardly contemplate war and in which the aggressive 
instinct need not so much as play a decisive part. I can imagine 
that when a board meeting of an armament concern reaches 
decisions which ultimately result in a war the directors, when 
making their fateful decisions, feel far from aggressive either 
consciously or unconsciously. 

To explain many of the acts which human beings perform 
during a war (and not only then) requires the assumption of 
strongly destructive inclinations. These inclinations arc, however, 
just as incapable of “ explaining ” wars as, for instance, variations 
in “ love ” are of explaining the rise or fall of the birth-rate. 
This example may appear rather crude, but it seems to me very 
much of a piece with those pseudo-social-psychological theories 
for whose purposes I should not like to see analytical psychology 
misused. After the pseudo- biological use of Darwin’s theories 
one would like to be spared the experience of the pseudo- 
psychological use of Freud’s theories in sociology. 

There are countless problems of war psychology capable of 
legitimate analytical treatment. But one must not look for them 
in the sphere of generalities. They var>^ from one war to another 
according to the national and social traditions of the belligerents, 
their social background, their age, their type of character, and 
their ideological attitudes. 

Psycho-analysis has occupied itself in a so to speak “ pro- 
fessional ” capacity, with a number of questions of war-psychology, 
such as e.g. the fear of death, panic, war neurosis, psychological 
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consequences of children’s evacuation, permanent shelter life, etc. 
If one were to go further and begin seriously investigating the 
attitude of various groups towards war and their behaviour 
during war, in the past as well as in the present, it would be 
most unwise to use pre-analytical methods for this purpose, for 
too large a portion of the psychological processes to be explored 
lies below the surface of consciousness. 

How could one, for example, examine the psychology of 
national feeling during wartime without explaining by analytical 
methods how men come to transfer to the conceptions ol I'ather- 
land and Mother Tongue emotions derived from thr personal 
sphere — as is still apparent from the words they use. 'I'he occupa- 
tion of that land, the suppression of that tongue are felt and 
revenged as personal insults. The protest is reinforced by infiintilc 
ties, which impart to the emotion its special colouring and add 
to its strength. To anyone who feels thus Goethe’s saying does 
not apply : “ The downfall of the fatherland is a phrase, a burning 
house is reality ” — for that downfall releases the same type of 
emotion that would accompany the burning down of the paternal 
house. 

The education we are given creates that readiness to transfer 
emotions, which is meant to imbue the citi/cn with the same 
respectful and authority-fearing attitude towards the state as 
he had towards his parents ; as Fromm once said, the family is 
the ideology-factory of society. 

These remarks should not be misunderstood ; what is thus 
created is the possibility of such emotional transferences. Whether 
they actually occur depends on hundreds of further social and 
psychological factors. Not least on whether an intellectually 
and morally mature person finds his opinions in agreement 
with his emotional preparedness ; whether, for instance, during 
his development “ mankind ” has taken the place of “ nation ”, 
or his “ class ” that of the “ state ” ; wheiiier he approves to-day 
of what he was once taught to love; whrihcr he is capable of 
shifting his emotions according to his coti\ i» tions or whether 
his convections are compulsorily sw’aycd by his emotions. 

All investigations of this kind involve' the danger of 
rationalizing and also of “ irrationalizing ” — the danger of either 
wanting to sever the reality of the present from the emotions 
of the past or, fascinated by them, of ignoring the impact of 
reality. 

Sociologists ought to be aware of the trap into which this 
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rationalization ** may lead them, whilst at the same time 
obligingly warning analysts off the path of “ irrationalization 
“ Rationalized ” and “ irrationalized ” social-psychological 
descriptions and explanations are equally tiresome. 

I might equally well have cited the psychology of group- 
formation or ideology-formation as a warning example of 
ignorance or misuse of analytical concepts and theories. 

Freud himself made the most important analytical contribution 
towards the psychology of group-formation in his book Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. As the analytical psychology of 
the individual had already in its mode of approach realized the full 
importance of the family group (since psycho-analytical theory 
knows no Robinson Crusocs whose entire bcha\iour is spun out 
of their own “ nature it is only natural that in the behaviour 
of the group it saw reflec ted all the features it had observed in 
the individual : it found the attitude to the leader reflecting the 
attitude to the father, in its jjositivr as well as in its negative 
asjiects, the attitude towards comrades in arms reflecting that 
towards brothers and sisters, the ideology promulgated by the 
leader corresponding to the father's moral concepts. The increase 
in understanding of what takes place emotionally within a group 
was considerable. 'Fhe readiness to submit or to revolt lost its 
mystcriousness. The heightening of the group member’s courage 
and, alternatively, his state of complete helplessness if the group 
falls apart were no longer a riddle. Through the understanding 
of these mechanisms the “ group soul had been exorcized from 
mass psychology in the same way as the individual “ soul ” had 
been eliminated by the theory of the psychological mechanisms 
from individual psychology. 

Social psychology only comes to grief when one supposes 
that merely with the knowledge of those mechanisms that operate 
in groups one can understand or infer the actual behaviour of 
groups in the course of history, when eveiy^ conservative is regarded 
as a “ protagonist of the father idea ”, and every revolutionary' 
as a prospective father-image murderer, when every quarrel 
and every split inside a group are treated as just another version 
of strife between brothers, ancl every victory' and defeat interpreted 
in terms of the internal cohesion of the group members. 

It is only in rare cases that Freud’s mass psychology is so 
grossly misunderstood. It seems to me, however, that the more 
subtle misuses of it are also caused in the same way : the emotional 
possibilities of the group member are not simply used as part 
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explanation of his actual behaviour, but the necessity of his 
actual behaviour is supposedly inferred from them. 

Thus it is not that the passion for collecting of the “ anal ” 
of character is considered to contribute towards a banker’s 
success ; the origin of banking is “ explained ” by the existence 
of a majority of “ anal types of character during a certain 
historical period. (It is true that a stable society produces 
something like the types of character it needs. But as it con- 
tinually changes its structure owing to the laws of onomic 
development the individual is not spared the necessity oi further 
adaptation or opposition.) 

Analytical group psychology- which is primarily a psychology 
of the emotional process— is a subdiscipline of that brant h of 
sociology whose subject is the social behaviour of grou])s. It is 
capable of interpreting the group-individuars emotional 
possibilities of behaviour ; but how the groups and their individual 
members actually behave, can only be explained and predicted 
when all the historical data relating to the internal and external 
conditions of the event are available. 

The contribution which p.sycho-analysis has to make to the 
investigation of ideologies has been the cause of special mis- 
understandings. The concept of “ rati(jnalizati(/n ”, formulated 
by Ernest Jones and accepted by Freud, appeared to furnish 
the psychological counterpart of the sociological concept of 
“ ideology ”. Both concepts .seemed to i)lacc opini(»ns or systems 
of opinion under a special light. In this liglit it seemed that 
opinions dejxuid for their validity on the stand|)(»int of the 
persons concerned — a standpoint defined in the case of ideology, 
sociologically, and in the case of “ rationalization ”, psychf)- 
logically. To dcscril)e a tliought in the mind of an individual 
as a rationalization was regarded as an exposure ” in much 
the same way as to dcscri!)c the thought v'itcm tT a group as 
“ ideological ” had formerly been regarded as an “ exposure ”, 
unflattering to the thought itself; and so il was supi)osed that 
in the rationalization procc.s.s the mechanism had been identifled 
which leads to ideology formation. Once again two types of 
objection — ” philosophical ” and empirical — were raised against 
the concept of “ rationalization The ” philosophical ” 

objections were of an epistemological nature and were directed 
against the relativism ” which was alleged to follow from 
the concept of rationalization, as from that of ideology. 

“ How,” it is asked, ” can we prove the truth of the opinion 
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of an analyst who claims to expose the arguments of another 
person as a rationalization ? What guarantee have we that this 
exposure is not, in its turn, an equally questionable rationalization 
on the part of the analyst, intended to refute the other man’s 
arguments by means of an arbitrary interpretation ? ” 

As a consequence of these and similar considerations the 
critics of analysis often reject the concept of rationalization as 
leading to an “ infinite regress ” ; or else they accept it, but 
maintain that its acceptance entails a general “ relati\dty ” in 
the claims to truth of all arguments, and that analysis has to 
take this into account. 

I believe that this epistemological criticism involves an error 
in logic. When, for instance, an analyst says that someone’s 
line of thought is a rationalization, he is not thereby expressing 
any opinion as to its rightness or wrongness or as to the correctness 
of the logical process involved. He is only identifying a particular 
mechanism of thought. This mechanism is characterized by 
a discrepancy between w'hat the patient puts forward as the 
reasons for his opinions and what the analyst can recognize as 
the motives and causes of those opinions. That the reasons with 
which one tries to prove an argument, and the motive which 
causes one to take up that line of argument, can be different, 
was better known to everyday psychology than to the pre- 
analytical academic psychology of thought. The German 
cx])ression “ Beweggrund ” (actuating reason) for “ motive ” 
expresses the error clearly : it seemed a matter of course to the 
psychologists that it was a man’s reasons which actuated his 
behaviour. Analytical psychology has familiarized us with the 
fact that many of the reasons which people give for their thoughts 
and ac tions are only pretexts which are put forward when the 
really operative motive is prevented from becoming conscious. 
The gaps left in our line of argument by the omission of the 
reason which cannot become conscious are filled by “ rationaliza- 
tion ”, by the rationalized argument. These rationalized arguments 
are often hastily improvised. One can see this from the fact that 
they are frequently inadequate, or wrong, or even senseless. 
And when one considers how they have come into being this is 
quite understandable. But it is not inherent in the concept of 
rationalization, which merely signifies a mechanism of thought, 
and is not conc erned with the value of the results. At times 
it is possible to rationalize correctly, that is, to put forward in 
place of the motivating argument another one which is capable 
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of becoming conscious and which is at the same time adequate. 
The business of psycho-analysis is not so much to assess the 
correctness of a line of thought as to analyse the mechanism 
which has given rise to it. 

In short, the conception of rationalization belongs to the 
psychology of thought and not to logic. And the subject-matter 
of the psychology of thought is, to put it roughly, to discover 
the causal law^s which determine the formation of conscious and 
unconscious trains of ideas which are expressed as “ thc'Ughts ”, 
and to explain those “ thoughts ” as symptoms of the total mental 
context. To weigh their value as symbols in the apparatus of 
our language — to judge them from the point of view of logic- -is 
no task of the psychology of thought or of psychology at all. 
One could, after all, consider a line of argument from the point 
of view of truth and correct reasoning even if it had been printed 
in letters which had fallen in the right order from the sky and 
nobody knew if a “ mind ” had been at work in its production 
or not. In such a case there would be nothing for the psychologist 
of thought to do, whereas the logician could proceed to pass 
judgment upon it. 

If, therefore, one keeps those aspects of the problem which 
are concerned with the psychology of thought apart from those 
which are concerned with logic, the epistemological criticisms 
fall to the ground. In so far as the analyst analyses arguments 
he reserves his opinion as to their correctness or incorrectness , 
if and in so far as he undertakes to judge their correctness or 
incorrectness he uses the criteria of truth which arc usual in all 
sciences. Whether the patient, in the course of his rationalizations 
about people and things, has made right or wrong judgments, 
analyst and patient can only decide by turning to the sciences 
upon whose subject-matter the patient has passed an opinion. 
It is only when the patient brings rationalized arguments to 
bear on questions of psychological fact tliat he finds both the 
psychologist of thought and the expert on the subject he is 
arguing about united in the person of the analyst who sits behind 
him. (I should like to add that I can hardly jinagine how a man 
can possess that quality of self-critical intcgrit> vxhit h is, I think, 
what every scientist demands of himself as a matter at j^rofcssional 
ethics unless he is able readily to see through his own rationaliza- 
tions.) 

It is not my task here to prove the soundness of the concept 
of ideology', but I should be inclined to use analogous arguments. 
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That opinions are determined by social standpoint does not of 
itself prove their validity or otherwise. I should think that when 
a system of thought is being considered as an ‘‘ ideology ”, 
what is meant is that the social causes leading to the production 
and consumption of that system of thought are under examina- 
tion. One can readily understand that a selection has usually 
been made from among the various systems of thought, and that 
attention has been concentrated on the production and con- 
sumption of incorrect thoughts. Further the attempt has been 
made — and I think successfully — to discover under what particular 
social circumstances the production of either correct or incorrect 
thoughts is to be expected. The concentration upon wrong 
ideologies, and wrong rationalization, however, does not alter 
the fact that it is the causal mechanisms of thought production 
which arc being examined, and that it is impossible in the same 
operation to decide their correctness. That a thought is proved 
to have been rationalized docs not mean that it has thereby also 
been discredited. 

Now, as examination shows, by no means every incorrect 
theory whose production has been elucidated along the lines of 
the sociology of science is a result of a rationalization-mechanism 
in the heads of the individuals producing it. Besides socially 
conditioned rationalization there arc also socially conditioned 
shortsightedness (and perspicacity), socially conditioned stupidity 
(and intelligence), socially conditioned narrow-mindedness (and 
open-mindedness) — in short all the various shortcomings which 
hamper the proper understanding of reality. 

Conversely an emotion sometimes sharpens our critical 
discernment. Bitterness about one’s own distress may enable 
one to realize more clearly a particular evil of the social order. 
The shifting of judgment from personal suffering to social misery 
may have taken place in the mind of a critic of the social order 
by means of a rationalization mechanism : in spite of that, or 
even perhaps for that very reason, the criticism may hit the nail 
on the head. 

As Freud taught his pupils : to use psycho-analytical argu- 
ments for polemical (and non-psychological) purposes is 
inadvisable. This applies, I submit, to the concept of 
rationalization. 

I have now reached the end of my task. First I endeavoured 
to define the field of co-operation between psycho-analysis and 
sociology, and to give some idea of the formidable array of 
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problems waiting to be solved. The rendering of Freud’s doctrine 
which followed was designed to provide a survey of the parts of 
analytical theory essential to the sociologist. I carefully avoided 
using passages in which Freud himself applied psycho-analytical 
theories to sociological questions, and confined myself to his 
psychological theories proper. Thus I made no use of .such 
works as Totem and Taboo, Civilization and its Discontents, The Futur: 
of an Illusion, or Moses. These works belong to " applied ” osycho- 
analysis. My concern was to set out Freud’s views on the founda- 
tions of the analytical psychology of the individual - in other 
words, the psychological ctnitribution which Freud made to 
social psychology. He himself rmphasized more than once that 
he drew a distinction between his psychological works and his 
contributions to cultural p.sychology, and that the latter were 
highly speculative and controversial in quite a different manner 
from the real “ clinical ” di.sciplinc of psycho-analysis. 1 find 
myself in agreement. Freud had, perhaps without being fully 
aware of it, based his social-psychological speculations on a 
quite distinct and particular conception of human society and 
history, the acceptance f)r rejection of which is, in my opinion, 
largely independent of the acceptance of his p.sychological 
teachings. Obviously his descriptions of, for instance, the family 
situation or of contemporary sexual morality imply certain 
sociological preconceptions. On the other hand 1 believe that 
these descriptions can be accepted even from quite a different 
sociological point of view if some obvious dialectical correi tions 
are made. Our purpose has been to give the sociologist freud s 
views not on sociology but on psychology, where lie speaks as 
a master in his own sphere. 

Finally I tried to show how, in my opinion, psycho-analysis 
should not be applied to social psychology, il one is not to offend 
against the spirit of both sociology and psy» Ik '-analy sis. 

Thus this little book will fulfil its purpose if social psycholo- 
gists use it to make a first acquaintance with analytical theory-- 
in other words (if the presumption may be t.ii given) as a kind 
of first draft for a “ Prolegomena to a future social psychology 
which can claim to rank as a science . 
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